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Have You the Courage? 


% “Tomorrow's advertiser will not 
be satisfied to advertise because his 
competitors do, or because it seems to 
be ‘the thing.’ . He will advertise be- 
cause it will be impossible to keep big 
plants and great aggregations of cap- 
ital busy without advertising. 

“This being true, he will advertise 
on a ‘scale commensurate with the im- 
portance of the job to be done. He 
will recognize that quarter-page whis- 
pers are a waste of breath when trying 
to attract the great mass of people 


%& The four paragraphs on this page, 
packed with truth and meaning, are quoted 
from-““Tomorrow's Advertisers and Their 
Advertising Agencies,” unquestionably 
one of the most significant business books 
of many a year. The author is George 
Harrison Phelps (original Dodge Bros. 
and other automotive advertising); the 
publisher, Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 


milling in the hubbub of the market- 
place. He will‘not think in terms of 
space units of time units, but in terms 
of assured attention; and he will put 
up a stake large enough to assure at- 
tention. 

“Advertising will be done on a scale 
never before heard of, and why should 
it not be, when business is already be- 
ing done on a scale straining our pres- 
ent imagination ? 

“Advertising will not be a thing 
apart, that a business can use or not, as 
it wishes. It either can use advertis- 
ing and will have to, and in propor- 
tion to its need for public attention, or 
else it will not use advertising because 
itis a type of business which has no 
vital need of public attention, or be- 
cause the men who direct its affairs 
have not the courage to sit in a game 
where doubling and redoubling are the 
order of the day.” 
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Our Own Who's Who 


Ty McDONALD’S business associa- 
tion with the gas industry began forty- 
four years ago. It was then that he entered 
the manufacture of gas meters with D. Mc- 
Donald & Co., at Albany, N. Y., becoming 
manager of that factory in 1912. 

During residence in Albany, Mr. McDonald 
was at various times president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city, a Civil Service 
Commissioner, president of the Fort Orange 
Club, a director and vice-president of the 
New York State National nk, and a di- 
rector of the Union Trust Company. At the 
time of the Great War he served as director 
of military census for Albany County and 
as New York State Chairman of the Second 
Red Cross War Fund. 
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DONALD McDONALD 


At this time he is a director of the Ameri- 
can Meter Company, Incorporated, having also 
served this Company as general superintend- 
ent since 1919, and as secretary since 1922 
with headquarters in New York City. 

Taking an active part in forwarding the 
cooperative interests of the gas industry as a 
whole, Mr. McDonald recently has been elected 
vice-president of the Society of Gas Lighting. 

From 1924-1925 he served as a director 
of the American Gas Association, and sub- 
sequently was a member of the Advisory 
Council. He also was a member of the orig- 
inal committee which brought about the 
American Gas Association Testing Laboratory 


in Cleveland. As a member of the American 
Gas Association Gas Safety Council, he was 
particularly active in having the code adopted 
as standard. 

An authority on positive displacement 
measurement, Mr. McDonald has contributed 
at various times to the literature on this sub- 
ject. In 1904 he prepared a paper on station 
meters for the Western Gas Association, which 
was presented to the Congress of American 
Gas Associations convening in June of that 
year at St. Louis. For the fiftieth anniversary 
issue of the American Gas Journal in July, 
1911, he wrote the paper known as “Meters 
and Meter Makers.” 
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Procedure Control Facilitates 
Crossing Hudson River 





Pontoon used to Float Line 


A a part of its development pro- 
gram, The Central Hudson Gas 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., re- 
cently planned to install an oxwelded 
8-in. high-pressure line tying together 
three of its plants and also providing 
service for a number of communities 
that had not previously been supplied 
with gas in the Hudson River Valley. 
The line is designed for an ultimate 
pressure of 100 Ibs. per sq.in., but will 
carry about 45 Ibs. per sq.in. at first. 

Two of these plants are about 15 
miles apart on the same side of the 
river while the third plant is located 
on the opposite side of the river, the 
width at this point being slightly over 
a mile. 


_ Construction of the shore line pro- 
ceeded in accordance with standard 
practice. An interesting feature was 
the use of a gas wagon cartying an 
acetylene generator and cylinders of 
oxygen to supply the firing-line gang 
of welders. 

The river crossing, however, did in- 
volve special consideration and careful 
study was required in order to develop 
the best method for handling this part 
of the line. In determining the best 
procedure, the engineers of the gas 
company and of the pipe line contrac- 
tor, the L. E. Meyers Company, Chi- 
cago, were assisted by the service engi- 
neers of the companies supplying gases 
and equipment for welding. It was 
decided to use 8-in. diameter extra 
heavy pipe for the river crossing. 

The design developed for the cross- 
ing specified that the pipe was to be 
joined with a standard butt weld and 
that a reinforcing sleeve consisting of 


With Gas Line 


a 36-in. length of 9-in. standard pipe 
was to be placed over each joint and 
welded to the pipe at each end. The 
use of this sleeve also made it possible 
to test the three welds at each joint by 
applying pressure inside the sleeve. 
Specifications called for a test pressure 
of 350 Ibs. per sq.in. 

For use in making the crossing a 
railroad car ferry barge about 280 ft. 
long was obtained. With a barge of 
this length it was possible to schedule 
the various operations so as to insure 
continuous production at a maximum 
rate. 

The procedure decided upon was, 
briefly, as follows: 

A sufficient number of 40-ft. lengths 
of 8-in. extra heavy pipe were first 
double-lengthened to form 80-ft. sec- 
tions. The sleeves were welded in 
place and, after testing, the pipe was 
coated with a protective material. 
Double-lengthening was done on the 





Welding Butt Joint and Sleeve 
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Unloading Pipe onto Barge 


barge so that when this operation was 
completed the barge was ready to move 
into position for the crossing. The 
barge was of sufficient length so that 
three of these 80-ft. sections could be 
lined up along the center of the barge, 
giving three operating positions. In 
the first position nearest the front of 
the barge the butt weld was made; in 
the second position the sleeve was 
welded; and in the third position test 
pressure was applied to the sleeve. The 
barge was moved by means of a pile 
driver, using lines attached to anchors 
set in position along the line of cross- 
ing. 

‘Before being allowed to work on the 
double-lengthening or river crossing, 
welders were required to pass tests for 
these operations. At all times the work 
of the welders was under the close ob- 
servation of a competent inspector. 

In preparing the barge for the 
double-lengthening operation an in- 
clined framework of heavy timbers was 
built so as to facilicate handling the 
pipe after it had been placed on the 
barge. The 40-ft. lengths of 8-in. extra 
heavy pipe were unloaded directly 
from the railroad cars onto this frame- 
work on the barge. With the pipe 
placed, it was a relatively simple matter 
to line up two lengths of pipe and tack 
weld them in readiness for the butt 
welding operation. Before lining up 


the pipe, the sleeve was slipped over 
the end of one of the lengths. These 
sleeves were 36-in. lengths of 9-in. 
standard pipe with the ends cut square. 
Each one had a small hole drilled and 
tapped in readiness for applying the 
pressure test. After tacking, the pipe 
was rolled toward the center of the 
barge, where the butt weld was made, 
a single weld being used for this op- 
eration. 

The pipe was then rolled to the next 
position, where the sleeve was moved 
into position over the butt weld, its 
correct location being determined by 
a mark on the pipe. Small cold chisels 
were used as wedges to obtain even 
spacing of the sleeve. Two operators 
work simultaneously in welding the 
sleeve. In order to facilitate welding, 
each end of the sleeve was swaged 
down to fit the pipe snugly as the weld 
progressed. That is, each welder would 
heat a short section of the end of the 
sleeve ahead of his weld and then ham- 
mer it down into contact with the pipe 
wall before proceeding with the weld. 

The welded 80-ft. lengths were then 
ready for testing. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a suitable compres- 
sor, it was decided to use compressed 
nitrogen for testing. Nitrogen was 
furnished in cylinders at a pressure of 
1,800 Ibs. per sq.in. Being chemically 
inert, nitrogen is particularly well 
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adapted for such high-pressure tests. 
It is, of course, universally understood 
that oxygen must never be used under 
any circumstances for making pressure 
tests. 

In making a test, a pressure gauge, 
supplied with suitable fittings, was at- 
tached to the hole in the sleeve and 
connected by means of high-pressure 
hose with a regulator attached to a 
cylinder of nitrogen. After a pressure 
of 350 Ibs. per sq.in. had been applied 
to the sleeve, the welds at each end of 
the sleeve were painted with soap suds 
and carefully inspected. Each sleeve 
was required to hold the test pres- 
sure of 350 lbs. for 15 minutes with- 
out showing any drop on the gauge. 
After testing, the 80-ft. lengths were 
coated. 

A total of 72 double-lengths were 
prepared, as it was estimated that the 
crossing would require about 5,700 ft. 
of pipe. As each joint required three 
welds, this meant that a total of 216 
welds were made during the double- 
lengthing operation. The work was 
carried on continuously, the welders 
working in three 8-hr. shifts. Double- 
lengthening was completed in about 
five days. 

While the double-lengthening was 
in progress, preparations were made 
for handling the pipe during the river 
crossing. Heavy rollers were mounted 
along the center line of the barge for 
its entire length. These rollers were 
made from standard cable reels of the 
proper size, the core being filled with 
concrete to provide increased strength. 
In order to avoid damaging the pro- 
tective coating on the pipe, the surface 
of each roller was covered with rope. 
The roller at the front end of the barge 
was mounted about 8 ft. above the 
deck of the barge and from this point 
the height of the supports for the 
rollers decreased regularly toward the 
rear end of the barge so that the pipe 
would be supported in an inclined 
position. This was done in order to 
minimize any tendency toward bend- 
ing as the pipe was fed from the barge 
in making the crossing. 

Two series of smaller rope-covered 
rollers were also provided, one on 
either side of the central line. These 
facilitated handling the double lengths 
of pipe in bringing them into proper 
position on the main rollers. 

A large automobile truck provided 
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with a winch furnished the power 
necessaty for moving the pipe into 
position. 

Since it would be difficult to transfer 
materials to the barge after the cross- 
ing started, provision had to be made 
in advance for every possible contin- 
gency. Gases for welding were sup- 
plied from the gas wagon that had 
been used very successfully in laying 
the line on shore. This wagon carried 
an acetylene generator and several oxy- 
gen cylinders. An ample supply of 
drums of calcium carbide, and cylin- 
ders of oxygen was loaded on the 
barge. Cylinders of dissolved acetylene 
also were supplied for use while re- 
charging the generator and also as an 
emergency measure. Cylinders of com- 
pressed nitrogen were also required for 
testing purposes. 

A generator driven by gasoline 
motor supplied the current for the 
electric lights necessary to permit con- 
tinuous operation. When the crossing 
started the men were required to work 
on alternate 8-hr. shifts, but it was 
later found advisable to change this to 
alternate 12-hr. shifts. 

A cook house was installed on the 
barge so that meals could be served 
as required. 

When all of the materials and sup- 
plies had been placed on the barge, it 
was moved into position to begin the 
crossing. 

The first step was to move three of 
the 80-ft. lengths of pipe on the rollers 
in the center of the barge. After a 
sleeve had been slipped over the end 
of one pipe at each joint, the joints 
were lined up and welded. The two 
sleeves toward the rear of the barge 
were welded. After testing the rear- 
most sleeve, the end of the line was 
drawn to shore and anchored. 

Once the line had been started, a 
definite sequence of operations was 
established which continued through- 
out the entire crossing. Drawing the 
line to shore made room for another 
80-ft. length at the front end of the 
line on the barge. By means of a cable 
attached to the winch on the automo- 
bile truck, a double-length was drawn 
from the pipe onto the small rollers 
set parallel to the central line. The 
length of pipe was then pulled on 
these rollers to the forward end of the 
barge, where it was moved into posi- 
tion on the main rollers. A supply of 
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Tested at 350 Pounds Per Sq.in. 


sleeve was maintained at this point of 
the barge and one of these was slipped 
over the end of the pipe before it was 
lined up. Tack welds were made at 
four points, after which the clamp was 
removed and the butt weld completed. 

While this was being done two 
welders were welding the sleeve over 
the joint at the second position toward 
the rear of the barge. At the third 
position a test was being applied to the 
completed joint. 

The three operations of making the 
butt weld, welding the sleeve, and test- 
ing, all required about the same time 
for completion. When all three op- 
erations were finished the barge was 
moved 80 ft., another length of pipe 
placed in position and the cycle re- 
peated. 

A pile driver was used in moving 
the barge, anchors were placed in posi- 
tion ahead of the barge and lines were 
run from these over stanchions on the 
barge to the winches on the pile driver. 

A cable from the truck winch on the 
barge was also attached to the line to 
facilitate moving along the rollers. 

Pontoons were used to keep the line 
from sinking too rapidly to the river 
bed. These were welded steel oil stor- 
age drums which were attached to the 
line at 50-ft. intervals. Eight pontoons 
were used, the last two being moved 


forward as necessary, so that six were 
always in position supporting about 
300 ft. of the line. 

In spite of a severe storm the cross- 
ing was completed in 11 days. The line 
was simply laid on the bed of the river 
and subsequently divers using hy- 
draulic jets cut a channel for the pipe 
at points where there were abrupt 
changes in the river bed, particularly 
near the shores and at the sides of the 
dredged navigation channels. 

The completed river crossing was 
tested by applying 150 lbs. per sq.in. 
pressure, and requiring the line to hold 
this pressure for 12 hours without loss 
being shown on a recording gauge at- 
tached to the line. 

This crossing furnishes additional 
evidence of the value of procedure con- 
trol in solving difficult welding prob- 
lems. 


Gas Lands in Dispute 


Values of approximately $100,000,000 
are involved in a dispute over New Mexico 
oil and gas lands, emanating from an old 
land grant made when New Mexico was a 
part of Texas. When the Mexican war 
ended, the Guadaloupe-Hidalgo treaty 
guaranteed that the United States would 
uphold Spanish grants in ceded territory. 
Title is being claimed by disputants to a 
grant from the state of Coahuila, Old Mex- 
ico, to J. C. Beales, dated as far back as 
1832. Over a million acres of land are 
involved in the suit. 
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Placing Pipe Along Ditch in San Joaquin Valley 


Natural Gas Is Being Carried to 
San Francisco Bay Area 


ATURAL Gas is focusing the 
| N eyes of many American in- 

dustrial leaders on Northern 
California. Factories and homes in 
the San Francisco Metropolitan Bay 
area now are being served by that 
most economical and efficient fuel. 
The total cost of making natural gas 
available to the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company's customers throughout 
its system amounts to something like 
$26,000,000. 

“The company is not planning 
merely to serve natural gas to large 
centers of population and industry,” 
explained A. F. Hockenbeamer, presi- 
dent of the P. G. and E., “but has 
brought the benefits of this cheaper 
fuel to substantially the entire terri- 
tory served by it. Approximately 100 
communities are being reached by our 
mains.” 

Advent of natural gas in this Paci- 
fic Coast section has led to the in- 
troduction of local and national ad- 
vertising cam- 


Natural gas brings a two-fold bene- 
fit to the Bay area and intervening 
points. Because of its greater heat 
qualities, it means a substantial reduc- 
tion in customers’ costs and it seems 
to stimulate and develop industry be- 
cause of its particular adaptability for 
practically all kinds of manufacturing. 
Its high heat qualities and cleanliness 
will make it especially beneficial to 
many lines of specialty plants—glass 
and pottery works—as well as plants 
requiring large boiler installations. 

Customers in San Francisco and 
nearby communities are being served 
a mixture of natural and artificial gas, 
with 700 B.t.u. as compared with 
550 B.t.u. in the former supply of 
manufactured gas. This mixture, ex- 
perience in other cities has proven, 
will cause a minimum of trouble and 
inconvenience through adjustment of 
burners and appliances. 

To, care for the increased business 
that will follow the introduction of 


natural gas, storage capacity in San 
Francisco and Oakland has been en- 
larged in the two cities to care for 
more than sixty million cubic feet. 

Work on the first unit of the 250- 
mile pipe line that brings natural gas 
from the San Joaquin oil fields to 
Oakland, San Jose as well as San 
Francisco and adjacent territory was 
started about a year ago and it was 
completed at a rapid rate and cost of 
about $13,000,000. Construction be- 
gan at Tres Pinos, San Benito County. 
This section of 20-inch line is 53 miles 
long, extending from Tres Pinos 
through the Panoche Pass into Fresno 
County. 

Construction from Panoche to the 
Kettleman Hills gas fields and work 
on the 16-inch line from the Button- 
willow field to Kettleman Hills started 
soon afterward. 

On the Panoche Pass unit work pro- 
ceeded from both ends. Pipe was re- 
ceived and unloaded at Tres Pinos and 

Mendota, Fresno 





paigns by the Pa- 
cific Gas and Elec- 
tric. It is telling 
the world that 
San Francisco 
“now offers a fur- 
ther inducement 
for industrial de- 
velopment, for 
the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Com- 
pany has an 
abundance of nat- 
ural gas for all 
industrial and do- 
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Water Cooler Compressor Plant 


daily and hundreds of men averaged 
better than a mile a day laying the 
main. The 30-foot pipes were welded 
into 90 or 120-foot lengths and 
lowered into the trench; then the 
whole line was welded into one con- 
tinuous tube and given air tests to 
guard against the possibilities of leaks. 

On the units south of Panoche the 
same methods were used, with pipe 
going into the right-of-way from 
every convenient railroad point and 
with huge gangs of. workers main- 
taining at least the same record of con- 
struction as between Tres Pinos and 
Panoche. 

Plans for the natural gas system call 
for a 16-inch pipe line from the But- 
tonwillow field, near Taft, to the 
Kettleman Hills. From this area a 
22-inch line was run to a point near 
Mendota, tying up with the 20-inch 
tube into Milpitas. At this point a 
meter station was erected, from which 
two lines were laid, one into San 
Francisco and the other to Oakland 
and other eastbay cities. 

Fresno is supplied through a branch 
line leaving the main pipe line at 
Huran. 

The Kettleman Hills gas field is 
hailed by experts as the greatest dis- 
covered in California, with the Button- 
willow field a close second. Several 
thousand acres have been proven in 
each region and a single well in the 
Kettleman Hills produces 45 million 
cubic feet of gas daily, in addition to 
3800 barrels of almost pure gasoline. 

While the Buttonwillow gas is 
“dry,” that from the Kettleman Hills 
is “wet” and must be turned into an 
absorption plant, where the gasoline 
is “squeezed” from it. 

Rapidly nearing completion is the 


second unit of this enormous project. 
When it is finished there will be in 
Northern California 800 miles of gas 
transmission lines and about 6,000 
miles of interconnected distribution 
mains, making what is claimed to be 
the largest interconnected gas distri- 
bution system in the country. 

This second unit involves the con- 
struction and operation of 312 miles 
of pipe. The new line starts at the 
company’s compressor plant in the 
Kettleman Hills and comes north on 
the west side of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, making gas available for the 
communities adjacent to the line. It 
also provides a supply of natural gas 
for the Sacramento valley and the 
North Bay counties. 
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Million Dollar Compressor Plant 
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The San Joaquin system ties in with 
the company’s coast feeder lines at 
Milpitas and Richmond. These tie-ins 
produce a duplicate supply or standby 
service in the event of the failure of 
either of the main lines. This valley 
line is so routed as to make natural 
gas service available to practically 
every community in the territory 
through which it passes. 


A cross-country line will be ex- 


tended from a point between Ver- 
nalis and Tracy to Milpitas, traversing 
the vicinity of Livermore and Pleas- 
anton. At a point near Vernalis, a 
tap line consisting of 80 miles of 16- 
inch pipe will make natural gas avail- 
able in Stockton, Sacramento and the 
upper Sacramento Valley. This branch 
line will be tapped to serve Modesto, 
Oakdale, Waterford and adjacent ter- 
ritory. 

In the vicinity of Martinez the main 
feeder line will be tapped for an ex- 
tension into the North Bay counties. 
The construction of the valley line calls 
for the installation of 22-, 20- and 
16-inch pipe, making an expenditure 
of approximately $13,000,000. 

The combined system is capable of 
delivering 250,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas per day, and upon completion 
straight natural gas will be brought to 
all communities served by the system. 
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personnel of Portland Gas & Coke Company 
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oo are three kinds of employee 
publications—good, bad and indif- 
ferent. 

They have evolved from bulletin 
board notices to mimeographed sheets, 
to printed leaflets, to pretentious maga- 
zines in many cases. They have become 
accepted tools in the conduct of busi- 
ness. Practically every railroad em- 
ployee, every telephone company em- 
ployee and a large proportion of gas 
and electric company employees and 
workers in many other fields in the 
United States receive company period- 
icals. There are now more than a thou- 
sand of them printed in our country 
and as many more house organs of a 
purely advertising nature, issued in the 
interests of sales departments. They 
come and go. 

In the employee class they range in 
circulation from a few hundred to as 
many as 50,000 copies an issue. More 
than 100 employee magazines or pa- 
pers are issued by public utility com- 
panies at regular intervals—usually 
monthly. A perusal of some fifty of 
this group carrying September, 1929, 
date lines indicates that a fair propor- 
tion of them are doing a good job. 
They show evidence of careful editing, 
are well-printed and attractively made 
The Baltimore Gas and Electric News | UP- They contain information that 
should be of interest and value to util- 
ity workers and appear to reflect the 
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Employee Publications 


C. E. WETZEL 
The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


policies and aims of the companies 
publishing them. Others are wishy- 
washy—nondescript. Quite a few 
others are poorly edited, slapped to- 
gether in a slipshod manner and largely 
filled with drivel. If these latter at- 
tract any attention at all, it must be 
occasional wonderment as to why any- 
one should spend real money to issue 
them. Certainly, they are not repre- 
sentative of the companies they repre- 
sent. 

Several years ago, an editor of a 
pioneer employee magazine claimed 
that it promoted the health of the em- 
ployees, urged safety first, made the 
employees feel that they were impor- 
tant parts of the organization, increased 
their interest and efficiency, strength- 
ened confidence in the company, in- 
creased the workers’ knowledge of the 
business, encouraged suggestions, pro- 
moted study, widened acquaintance- 
ships, stimulated thought by encourag- 
ing employees to write for publication, 
urged proper care and education of 
employees’ children, made suggestions 
for home-making, revealed the human 
side of industry, provided a medium in 
which to explain company policies, de- 


creased labor turnover, helped to sell * 


the product, increased departmental co- 

operation, developed future employees 

in the home, called attention of execu- 

tives to capable employees, represented 

the company at home and abroad, 

taught the necessity of employees ac- 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Wisconsin Commission Must Act on 
Merchandise Accounting 


By A. F. HERWIG 


Director, Wisconsin Public Utility Information Bureau 


O obtain the 


views of gen- 


ers of gas appli- 
ances and public 
utility companies, 
with reference to 
the new account- 
ing law passed at 
the last session of 
the Legislature 
applying to mer- 
chandise sales of public utilities, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission held a 
public hearing on November 29 at 
Madison. The Commission must is- 
sue an order to comply with the law, 
which requires that utilities shall keep 
separate accounts to show all profits or 
losses resulting from the sale of appli- 
ances or other merchandise accounting, 
and that no such profit or loss shall 
be taken into consideration in estab- 
lishing rates. 

Ewald Haase, Milwaukee, represent- 
ing the gas companies, and G. W. Van 
Derzee, Milwaukee, representing the 
electric companies, presented a general 
outline of accounts to which merchan- 
dise may be charged. Representatives 
of contractor dealers, plumbers asso- 
ciations, heating contractors, and hard- 
ware men’s associations, said they had 
no definite suggestions to submit as to 
the manner in which the Commission 
should set up an accounting system. 
They argued, however, that the present 
ptactice of utilities is unfair to the gen- 
eral merchandising business. 

The utility spokesmen pointed out 
with definite examples that they could 
not draw an arbitrary accounting dis- 
tinction for all companies between pro- 
motional activities and purely merchan- 
dising sales, because they said that a 
specific accounting classification for all 
companies would do grave injustices to 
some companies due to local condi- 
tions. Spokesmen for contractors, when 
asked by Commission representatives to 
Suggest a definite method whereby the 
Commission could determine what was 
Promotional expense or what was 
purely merchandising expense, said 


A. F. Herwig 


eral merchandis- 


they could not offer a specific plan, but 
that they believed the Commission 
would be able to work out an account- 
ing classification that would be satis- 
factory to them. 

The Commission intended to issue an 
order before the first of the year, but 
due to the complexity of the situation 
it is likely that the ordet of the Com- 
mission will be postponed for several 
months. 

Representatives of contractors de- 
voted their entire testimony to a gen- 
eral criticism of the trade practices of 
utilities, claiming that utilities con- 
ducted their merchandising at a loss 
and charged this loss to their general 
operating expenses. They offered no 
evidence to substantiate this conten- 
tion. The Commission informed the 
contractors that it had no jurisdiction 
regarding trade practices, but was con- 
cerned at this hearing only in develop- 
ing an accounting classification to com- 
ply with the law. The Commission in- 
formed the contractors that one com- 
pany made sufficient profit on its mer- 
chandising sales to enable it to reduce 
rates. The utility men pointed out 
that the sale of appliances always has 
been and will continue to be an in- 
separable part of the utility business. 
They contended that the life and 
growth of the gas and electric indus- 
tries depended upon promotional sales 
methods. 

G. W. Van Derzee said that future 
rate reductions depend largely upon 
greater individual use of gas and elec- 
tric service, and that this increased 
use of utility services must be stim- 
ulated almost entirely by promotional 
methods. “Up to this time,” he said, 
“only the utilities have been willing to 
pay for and to carry on. systematic pro- 
motional programs to develop cus- 
tomer acceptance of appliances and 
greater individual use of accepted ap- 
pliances. Newspaper advertising, as 
well as other promotional activities, 
must be employed even to a greater 
extent than at present to acquaint the 
public more clearly with the benefits 
the people can derive from greater in- 


dividual use of gas and electricity.” 

Mr. Haase said that if gas com- 
panies were not in the appliance busi- 
ness aggressively, their service could 
not long survive. 

“The gas companies’ interest in the 
degree of success, satisfaction and re- 
liability that the customer finds in his 
appliances, is vitaljand no other agency 
can undertake to Safeguard that inter- 
est,” he continued. “Without an en- 
lightened promotional activity the 
business itself is in the most serious 
jeopardy because without it the service 
to the customers must sooner or later 
become inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
or unattractive, which results in cur- 
tailment or discontinuance of the pat- 
ronage. 

“The major portion of promotional 
activity must be continually exerted in 
keeping gas equipment renewed if the 
service is to be so satisfactory and at- 
tractive as it must be to be successful. 
Continuous special efforts must be 
made to induce customers to replace 
antiquated, inadequate and inefficient 
equipment. Gas business, once ac- 
quired, is by no means permanently se- 
cured. Merchandising must be carried 
on as a purely promotional activity in 
territory that has not been supplied be- 
fore. 

“As, for example, the areas being 
reached by high pressure transmission 
lines. Recent experiences show that 
selling of appliances in those areas by 
local merchants must be supplemented 
by special promotional activities on 
the part of the utility, including in- 
ducements to remove appliances in use 
to be replaced by appliances using gas. 

“Under these circumstances, it is 
manifestly difficult to make a division 
along prescribed lines as to the ex- 
penses pertaining to merchandise, as 
distinguished from those that are pro- 
motional. It would seem as though 
it were but proper that only such ex- 
penditures should be charged to mer- 
chandising as a merchant would rea- 
sonably make and still leave him a 
profit in the price that he is able to 
sell his article for.” 
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Industry's Economic Aspects Discussed 


Before Society of Gas Lighting 


N address delivered before the So- 
ciety of Gas Lighting, in session 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
January 9, by Paul Ryan, statistician 
of the American Gas Association, was 
received with so much interest that a 
resolution was adopted directing that 
the paper be printed for general cir- 
culation. 

Discussing “The Gas Industry's 
Economic Aspects at the New Year,” 
Mr. Ryan said, “If one could confine 
within a single generality all of the 
complexities that go to constitute the 
economic aspects of the gas industry 
today, it might possibly be attempted 
with the statement that as the industry 
confronts the New Year, management 
has probably a keener appreciation than 
ever before not only of its problems, 
some of which are grave, but of its op- 
portunities, most of which are great.” 

Touching upon some of these prob- 
lems, Mr. Ryan referred to natural gas. 
In this connection he said, in part: 

“Data on the natural gas industry as 
a whole will not be available for some 
time, but it is not unlikely that the 
production of this fuel increased some 
20 per cent during the year. This 
is the result in part, no doubt, of the 
tremendous strides made in the last 
3 or 4 years in the efficiency and econ- 
omy of transporting gas. The tensile 
strength of pipe has been increased 
to withstand the high pressures, 
methods of preventing rust and de- 
terioration have been devised which 
prolong greatly the life of this equip- 
ment, the efficiency of compressors has 
been increased while new and more 
economical methods have been per- 
fected for the laying of pipe lines. 

“In consequence of these advances, 
the last few years have witnessed re- 
markable activity in the building of 
long trunk lines for the transmission 
of natural gas, mostly from the South- 
west and West. This activity has been 
attended by the development of great 
producing areas containing almost un- 
believable reserves, such as the great 
Monroe and Richland Parish fields in 
Louisiana, the Amarillo field in the 
Texas Panhandle and others. Further- 
more reputable geologists assure us 


that these great reserves, particularly 
in the Southwestern fields, will not be 
exhausted for generations to come. 
Many such fields have continued to 
yield generously long after their es- 
timated time of exhaustion, and in ad- 
dition exploration is constantly lead- 
ing to the discovery of new fields 
while further drilling has uncovered 
greater pools, in supposedly dry areas, 
at lower strata. 

“Transportation problems offer no 
technical obstacles to the delivery of 
gas at long distances from the fields, as 
is demonstrated by the recent comple- 
tion and successful operation of a 540 
mile line to St. Louis. 

“The major problem involved is an 
economic one, that is whether in any 
particular situation natural gas can be 
delivered to sell at a profit in compe- 
tition with other forms of fuel, more 
particularly by-product coke oven gas. 
The spread in these transportation 
costs is so great, ranging from 17.5 


cents per thousand cu.ft. per 100 miles 
down to 3.5 cents or even lower, 
that each projected expansion becomes 
almost a problem in itself. 

“For these reasons it appears some- 
what improbable that natural gas will 
be substicuted for the manufactured 
fuel in the East, both because of the 
enormous supply that would be re- 
quired for such a move, and because 
it would necessitate in many instances 
the scrapping of highly efficient by- 
product coke oven gas plants. It is 
more likely that the chief outlet for 
natural gas in the East will be through 
purchases by manufactured gas utili- 
ties to enrich their own manufactured 
product, as this procedure would re- 
duce the cost of gas manufacture and 
at the same time provide for a financial 
return on the sale of natural gas more 
in line with its high heat content than 
when this gas is distributed in an un- 
mixed form.” 





Gas-Heated Glass Coffee Flask at 
Your Favorite Lunch Counter 
By EUGENE D. MILENER 


Industrial Research Representative, A. G. A. 


FVERYBODY likes a good cup of cof- 

fee. On the coffee served in a res- 
taurant or lunch room frequently hangs 
the reputation that makes it pay a profit 
or otherwise. 

When the drug store soda fountains 
began serving lunches, their owners soon 
found that success or failure hinged 
largely on their ability to serve a good 
cup of coffee. 

In hotels, the large gas-heated urns 
have been brewing good Coffee for years, 
but these large urns were unsuited for the 
drug store counter and the delicatessen 
shop. 

Druggists and others tried fancy nickel 
plated percolators and other devices with 
varying success, but realized that the 
coffee was not just right. 

About this time, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, with Prof. S. C. 
Prescott at the helm, started through re- 
search to find out in a scientific manner 
just how the best cup of coffee should be 
prepared. 

Prof. Prescott and his staff worked dil- 


igently for several years on this and other 
subjects relating to coffee. Among other 
things these coffee testers found that 
coffee cooked in glass or crockery tastes 
“just right.” Hundreds of students and 
others at “Mass. Tech.” agreed most 
heartily with them. 

But what does this mean commercially? 
Have you noticed the way the more pro- 
gressive drug store chains and sandwich 
shops are building up good will with 
delicious coffee cooked in little glass 
flasks? The gas flame licks up around 
these flasks, cooks the coffee perfectly 
and keeps it ready for serving instantly. 

With these clean glass flasks the cus- 
tomers can see that their coffee is pre- 
pared in a sanitary manner and the keen 
appetite thus whetted is not disappointed 
when they sip coffee that has only come 
in contact with glass. 

This is just another instance where the 
quality obtainable only by applying gas 
heat is being capitalized by the stores 
that are making the most progress in 
their field. 
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The By-product Coke Industry’ 


By F. W. SPERR, Jr. 


Director of Research, The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UR modern 
() civilization 

is founded 
on iron and coal. 
Take away these 
two materials and 
you take away the 
bone and sinew of 
life as we live it 
today. Imagine 
the vanishing of 
iron and coal and 
you must imagine the vanishing of 
our skyscrapers, steamships, railroads, 
automobiles and electric machinery, our 
everyday tools and utensils, our best 
dyes and drugs, and hundreds of other 
materials that come directly or indi- 
rectly from coal. Furthermore, you 
must imagine the disappearance of 
nearly every facility of heat, power and 
swift movement that makes a single 
year of now equal to a hundred years 
of yesterday. 

Each one of us has at his command 
thousands of iron slaves to do the 
drudgery that was borne by human 
slaves only a few hundred years ago. 
Annihilate coal and iron and these 
servants of mankind would vanish as 
completely as Pharoah’s army. The 
work of the world would be done by 
beasts of burden and the arduous toil 
of men and women. 

The modern, coordinated use of coal 
and fron was practically unknown two 
hundred years ago. Yet it was the dis- 
covery that coke made from coal could 
be used to make iron from iron ore 
that laid the foundation of the modern 
iron and steel industry, and made pos- 
sible all those tremendous develop- 
ments in the production and utilization 
of power and materials that appear 
commonplace today. 

This discovery was first put on a 
commercial basis by Abraham Darby 
in England some time between 1730 
and 1735. The story goes that Abra- 
ham Darby, after six sleepless nights, 
succeeded in making the first cast of 
iron from a coke-fed blast furnace, and 
thus started the regular production of 
iron made in this way. 


F. W. Sperr, Jr. 





*Radio talk delivered over station WCAE, 
Pittsburgh. 


Previous to this discovery, all of the 
iron made in the world was produced 
with the use of charcoal, made from 
wood. Vast forests were sacrificed to 
keep pace with the demand. Finally 
the demand became too great; some 
other fuel had to be found. Many at- 
tempts were made to use soft coal. 
They were absolutely unsuccessful. It 
was necessary to find a fuel which 
would not soften and cake and evolve 
tarry vapors when heated. Finally the 
development led to making coke from 
coal and using the coke in the blast 
furnace. Coke is a clean, hard, porous 
fuel with exactly the right burning 
properties. It can stand the crushing 
action of the enormous columns of 
iron ore and limestone in the blast 
furnace. 

Some idea of what it would mean 
for the iron industry of the United 
States to go back to the use of charcoal 
can be gained from the fact that a 
typical charcoal iron blast furnace pro- 
ducing 160 tons of iron per day would 
require each year all of the timber 
from nearly 7 square miles of land. For 
con’nuous operation, with re-planting 
of the forests as they were cut down, 
there would have to be held in reserve 
for this single, small furnace 273 
square miles of timber land. If all of 
the iron now produced in the United 
States were made in charcoal furnaces, 
4700 square miles of forest timber 
would have to be cut down every year 
to supply their needs. Also, there 
would have to be held in reserve at all 
times for the use of our iron industry 
alone, 188,000 square miles of forest, 
or more than the entire area of the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States combined. 

For many years, all the coke used in 
the iron industry was made in bee-hive 
ovens. In these ovens the gases from 
the coal and part of the coal itself 
were burned with complete wastage of 
the by-products. Technical men all over 
the world keenly realized the enormous 
waste of these valuable materials. For 
one hundred years there is a record of 
thousands of attempts to solve the 
problem of recovering these by-prod- 
ucts. This long period of struggle is 





the best proof of the great difficulty of 
the problem. It was really not until 
shortly after the year 1900 that by- 
product coking was put on a success- 
ful basis. 

I wish to emphasize that the steady 
development of the by-product coke 
oven which has occurred within less 
than thirty years, has been just as im- 
portant to the iron industry and to 
modern civilization as the substitution 
of coke for charcoal two hundred years 
ago. One of the principal reasons for 
this is that the coals suitable for mak- 
ing bee-hive coke were being rapidly 
diminished. The problem of what the 
iron industry should do when these 
supplies would become exhausted was 
one of very serious concern. Fortu- 
nately, when by-product coking was suc- 
cessfully developed, it was found that 
the coke was not merely as good as the 
old bee-hive coke, but it was proven 
actually better. It was also found that 
an enormously greater number of coals 
could be coked. For all practical pur- 
poses, the development of the by-prod- 
uct coke oven has indefinitely pro- 
longed the life of the modern iron and 
steel industry, because the new reserves 
of coking coal that it has opened up 
and that are actually in sight are far 
more than sufficient to take care of the 
estimated iron ore resources of the 
world. 

You will now have realized that the 
by-product coke oven was developed 
primarily for the iron and steel indus- 
try. But just as there have been ma- 
terial by-products in the form of gas, 
tar, ammonia, benzol, toluol, and hun- 
dreds of their derivatives, so there have 
been many economic by-products. Of 
these I can mention only a few: 


1. The by-product coke oven is now 
recognized as the most economical 
source of manufactured city gas. The 
modern gas works no longer employs 
the D-shaped retorts formerly pictured 
in the school books, but consists es- 
sentially of by-product coke ovens. 


2. The scientific coking of coal 
made possible by the by-product oven 
has produced the highest quality of do- 
mestic coke. This strictly modern coke 
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is one of the most promising remedies 
for eliminating the smoke nuisance and 
making our cities clean. 


3. In this great era of highway con- 
struction, the tar products from by- 
product coke ovens play an indispen- 
sable part. Materials produced from tar 
are used in many of our most familiar 
streets and roads. Without the by- 
product coke oven, the building of 
good roads would be most seriously 
handicapped. 


4. Although all of us wish that war 
may never again arise, we must never 
lose sight of the necessity for national 
preparedness. The vital part played 
by the by-product coke oven in this 
connection during the Great War must 
not be forgotten. The by-products of 
coal—particularly toluol and benzol— 
furnish the most important high ex- 
plosives. All the other products of 
the modern coke oven, especially fer- 
tilizers, medicines, antiseptics and pre- 
servatives, play a vital part in warfare. 


5. I have mentioned a few of these 
economic by-products because of their 
tremendous importance and because 
they are often neglected by the popular 
mind. I ought to mention a large 
number of other great industries that 
have been built on the products of the 
by-product coke oven—some of the 
essential parts of your radio, some of 
the best known medicines, your per- 
fumes, flavors, photographic chemicals, 
disinfectants, wood preservatives, and 
the hundreds of dyes that color every 
modern fabric, all originate in the by- 
product coke oven. 

The United States now leads the 
world in the manufacture of by-prod- 
uct coke. It is coking the enormous 
total of 74 million tons of coal per 
year in these ovens. Imagine, if you 
please, three railroad cars of coal being 
transformed into coke and by-products 
every minute of the day and every day 
of the year and you will gain some con- 
ception of what this figure means. 

There are 83 by-product coke plants 
in the United States. These are located 
in 70 different towns or Cities, scat- 
tered throughout 20 states. These 83 
plants are owned by more than 50 sep- 
arate companies. The capital invested 
in these plants is about two billion dol- 
lars. 

One-third of all the by-product 
coking capacity of the United States 
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is located within a hundred-mile 
radius of Pittsburgh. In other words, 
of those three carloads of coal 
that I have just mentioned, one car- 
load (nearly 50 tons) is being trans- 
formed into coke every minute in the 
Pittsburgh District. The largest by- 
product coke plant in the world is the 
Clairton Plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, located only twelve miles 
from the heart of Pittsburgh. This 
plant cokes nearly 11 million tons of 
coal per year—nearly as much as all 
of the by-product plants of France 
combined and more than half as much 
as all the by-product plants of Great 
Britain. 

There is now being built on Neville 
Island, close to the center of Pitts- 
burgh, a splendid plant in full view of 
all of us who travel up and down the 
Ohio river. This is the plant of the 
Davison Coke and Iron Company 
which will soon be coking 2,000 tons 
of coal per day. 

It will embody the most modern 
equipment for the production of coke 
and the efficient recovery of the by- 
products. As the Pittsburgh District 
enjoys. the benefits of this large pro- 
portion of the by-product coke indus- 
try, this district has also contributed 
enormously to the development of this 
industry. Ninety per cent of the mod- 
ern by-product coking capacity of the 
United States and Canada has origi- 
nated with a Pittsburgh concern—The 
Koppers Company. The by-product 
ovens of this company are now to be 
found all over the world. 

The coking of coal, with recovery of 
the by-products, has been made pos- 
sible only through the highest type of 
scientific and engineering research. The 
future of the industry is very great, but 
the fullest possibilities can be obtained 
only through a continuation of this 
research. For this purpose there is in 
Pittsburgh the largest research organ- 
ization of its kind in the world. It is 
not too much to say that Pittsburgh is 
the center of the by-product coke in- 
dustry. 


Kelsey Elected to Board 

Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman of the 
Board of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company and of its affiliated company, tie 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company, 
has been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of James N. Jarvie. 
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Shows Device at A.G. A. 
Headquarters 








Members of the Accident Prevention 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, meeting at headquarters on January 
17, were much interested in the demon- 
stration of a novel lifting device. This 
is a jacket, which first was introduced to 
the gas industry to facilitate the moving 
of ranges. 

Cyril G. Morais, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey, 
is the inventor of ‘“Muvafast,” and staged 
the demonstration at headquarters. He 
has resigned his position with Public Serv- 
ice, and now is president of his own com- 
pany with headquarters in Newark, N. J. 





Muvafast Lifting Device 


Mr. Morais said that two men in the 
employ of a large eastern utility, with the 
assistance of this device, delivered 33 ranges 
in less than 3 hours in an apartment dwell- 
ing. By the usual methods it required nine 
hours to deliver less than twenty-five ranges 
under the same general conditions. 

With their hands free, men are enabled 
to open doors before them, climb stairways 
and carry heavy loads through narrow pas- 
sages. This device is made of drop-forged 
steel and the webbing material strong 
enough to withstand a pull of more than 
half a ton. In a test it required 1200 lb. 
to break this lifting device. 


JESSE F. SHERWOOD DIES. 


Jesse F. Sherwood, house heating en- 
gineer of the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, died December 10, 1929. 
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Cortelyou Praises Gas Accountants 


HE accountant is no longer the 
step-child of business, tolerated 


but not wanted,’ Geo. B. Cortel- 
you, president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, told members 
of the Society of Gas and Electric Ac- 
countants at their annual dinner at the 
New York Athletic Club last Decem- 
ber. 

“He is now taking his place in the 
family circle, a member of the family 
council, and heir in his own right to 
the family patrimony,” Mr. Cortelyou 
added. “Nowhere has his recognition 
been greater than in the public utility 
field, and nowhere has his contribution 
to successful results been greater than 
in the utility industry. Modern busi- 
ness is leaning more and more heavily 
upon him. 

“In the era of mergers and consoli- 
dations through which we are passing 
his place is indeed indispensable. Upon 
the accuracy and integrity of his work 
depends the safety of vast aggregations 
of capital, owned by millions of in- 
vestors and supporting an army of em- 
ployees. Great industries rely upon 
the data he furnishes not only to tell 
them the results of past operations but 
to guide them in their future policies. 
In the broad view, he is a creator and 
conserver of values no less than a re- 
corder of them. Engaged in the most 
matter-of-fact activities, he yet must 
possess vision and imagination. Im- 
mersed in voluminous detail, he must 
keep his sense of perspective and see 
his work in its proper relation to the 
aims and policies of the organization 
of which he is a part. 

“Perhaps my idea of the future of 
the accountant is sufficiently indicated 
by this brief résumé,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “This society has seen him 
advance from a somewhat doubtful and 
uncertain status to one of unquestioned 
dignity and importance. It has not 
only seen it, it has helped bring it 
about. It has seen accountancy raised 
to a science comparable with engineer- 
ing and other physical sciences. It 
has helped bring this about, too. The 
utility industry is peculiarily indebted 
to the accountant. To him is due the 
admirable and scientific system of util- 
ity accounting which has been tried 
and tested, upheld and vindicated in 
scores of cases before commissions and 


courts. It stands as a monument to his 
ability and his industry. 

“As we observe the trend of mod- 
ern business, it does not require the 
gift of prophecy to see an ever-widen- 
ing sphere of usefulness for the ac- 
countant. The future. will make even 
larger demands upon him than the 
past. The greater size and complexity 
of industrial operations and the in- 
creasing ramifications of corporate and 
intercorporate relationships and activ- 
ities will place added responsibilities 
upon his shoulders. Not until he has 


spoken the final and authoritative word 
can a true picture be had of the actual 
condition of great business enterprises 
as revealed by their accounting records. 
How vital it is that he know and speak 
the truth. 

“What your society and others are 
doing to raise the standards of account- 
ing and to perfect the accountant in 
the principles and technique of his 
profession are guarantees not only that 
he is ready to meet the demands of the 
present, but that he will be prepared to 
assume the larger tasks of the future.” 





Doherty Executives Pay Honor 
to Henry O. Loebell 


Cy Thursday 


evening, 
January 9, Henry 
O. Loebell, vice- 
president of The 
Surface Combus- 
tion Company, 
was the guest of 
honor at a dinner 
tendered by the 
entire executive 
staff of the organ- 
ization assembled in Toledo, Ohio, for 
the annual sales conference. This 
event signalized the completion by 
Mr. Loebell of 25 years’ service with 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. 

Having worked up from a job as 
“trouble shooter” for a gas company 
to a prominent executive position in 
the Cities Service organization, Mr. 
Loebell has spent the past quarter of 
a century in advancing the use of gas 
in industry and in developing equip- 
ment for the application of this fuel, 
as well as working towards the solu- 
tion of some of the larger problems 
of the gas industry in general. 

Firmly convinced that, with proper 
interpretation of heating requirements 
and proper equipment, the develop- 
ment of gas companies must become 
increasingly great, he has utilized 
available science in combustion engi- 
neering to determine heating energy 
requirements using gas as a fuel and, 
from this work, has placed the com- 
bustion engineer in a position where 
direct contributions are being made to 
industry. 





Henry O. Loebell 


In answering a request tor a few re- 
marks as to the future of the gas in- 
dustry, Mr. Loebell pointed out that 
at the present time the outlook is so 
big and so bright that anyone not fully 
acquainted with the whole picture can 
hardly conceive the growth which is 
to come. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. 
Loebell was presented with a scroll 
signed by the entire executive staff in 
appreciation of his services to the com- 
pany and many congratulatory letters 
and telegrams were read. 


Natural Gas Reaches 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NAtusal gas from the Monroe and 
Richland gas fields in northeastern 
Louisiana reached Atlanta, Ga., January 21. 
With appropriate ceremonies in that city 
which were attended by a large number of 
city officials, public utility, banking and 
other interests, J. H. White, president of 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation, opened 
the valve for the “blowing out” of the 
last section of the interstate transmission 
line which the corporation has constructed 
from Louisiana through Mississippi and the 
Birmingham district of Alabama to Atlanta. 
The event marked the completion of the 
corporation’s main pipe line, which is one 
of the longest single high-pressure natural 
gas transmission lines in the world. 
Including branch and feeder lines the 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation’s sys- 
tem will comprise over 900 miles of pipe 
line, and for the first time will make nat- 
ural gas available for domestic and indus- 
trial consumption in many of the most 
important sections of the industrial South- 
east. The cost of the initial system ex- 
ceeded $25,000.000. 
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A. G. A. Approval Requirements 
Given National Publicity 


the homemaker with the com- 

plete message of approval activ- 
ities of the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory 
directed to her benefit has been opened 
by the desire of The Curtis Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia, to provide 
information useful in general purchas- 
ing for the home. 

In connection with a “Clearing 
House of Consumer Information,” the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Department of 
the Modern Homemaker, has prepared 
and issued upon request leaflets on 
subjects allied to domestic activity. 
One of the most recent is Leaflet No. 
201, “Gas Ranges,” which presents 
the A.G.A. Approval Requirements 
for gas ranges in detail. 

This 12-page leaflet devotes a full 
page to a discussion of the Labora- 
tory’s establishment and functions; the 
meaning and limitation of the Labora- 
tory Approval Seal, which is shown 
prominently in a Benday reproduction ; 
the mechanics of Laboratory approval 
and the effect which the program of 
the A.G.A. has had in approving ap- 
pliances. 

The major portion of the remainder 
of the booklet is devoted to a presen- 
tation of the approval requirements 
themselves in simplified form. Wher- 
ever deemed necessary, brief discus- 
sions follow clauses of the require- 
ments to show the reason underlying 
their formulation. A section, ‘“Defini- 
tions of Terms and Range Parts,” is 
also presented to further simplify com- 
plete understanding of the require- 
ments. 

The leaflet on gas ranges is the first 
of a series of similar ones which have 
been requested of the Laboratory to be 
published by The Curtis Publishing 
Company. Within the next few months 
the requirements for space heaters, 
flexible gas tubing, water heaters, cen- 
tral house heating appliances, clothes 
dryers and incinerators are to be treated 
in the same way as the range require- 
ments. 

The distribution of this information 


A the ho avenue of approach to 


By R. M. CONNER, 
Director, Testing Laboratory 


direct to the homemaker will, it is be- 
lieved, create a more complete under- 
standing of the approval activities of 
the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory among 
a portion of the public from which 
cooperation is essential to insure the 
complete success of our testing pro- 
gram. 

Housewives the country over take 
advantage quite generally of the serv- 
ice afforded by the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in these leaflets. The general 
clearing house seeks to bring to the 
consumer standards, specifications, 


codes and grades, applying to food, 
materials and equipment that have 
been formulated by Federal and state 
governmental agencies, scientific or- 
ganizations, manufacturing organiza- 
tions, trade associations, and in some 
cases individual manufacturers. The 
purpose of these leaflets is to help the 
consumer make a wise choice—to 
know what qualities to look for and 
what questions to ask in making pur- 
chases. They attempt to answer the 
housewife’s question how to buy and 
more specifically, what to buy. 





“New Business’ Man No Novelty 
Thirty-five Years Ago 


REDERIC 

C. EGNER, 
retired consulting 
engineer of 
Washington, D. 
C., claims to have 
had = experiences 
in the gas indus- 
try which come to 
few men even at 
his age of 84 
years. 

Discussing the matter of “New 
business departments,” Mr. Egner 
said that phase of the industry was no 
novelty 35 years ago. In May, 1911, 
he wrote about it in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting, Water Supply, &c., an Eng- 
lish publication. He said: 


Frederic Egner 


About sixteen years ago, being then 
the Engineer of the Norfolk (Virginia) 
Gas Company, I decided that to increase 
sales of gas it was necessary to do more 
than just let people know we had gas to 
sell, and to give them good service when 
they applied at the Company's office for 
a meter. The idea was not at all novel 
with American—and I believe not with 
British, French, German, or any other— 
gas engineers, as, of course, you know it 
was in vogue at that or even a much 
earlier date. 

But, confining myself to my experience 





of that day, I beg to submit the following 
facts: I engaged a young man, formerly 
a salesman for a clothing house, now as- 
sistant-manager of a leading American 
“Cracker” company, to get “new busi- 
ness” —leaving it to him as to the “how.” 
He did a number of things before and 
since successfully done nearly everywhere 
—such as installing gas-cookers in stores 
and having demonstrators in attendance; 
advertising in newspapers, and by “‘scor- 
chers” in the way of handbills, &c. One 
of his posters had upon it, in large 
scarlet letters, the words “FIRE! FIRE! 
FIRE!” and then proceeded to set forth 
the well-known, even at that time (par- 
don my saying this), advantages of gas 
for domestic purposes. 

Did he get the business? “Well, you 
bet he did.” He succeeded admirably, 
being incited by a commission for every 
new consumer he obtained—a privilege 
allowed, by the way, to every employee 
of the Company at the same time. He 
secured orders where there were gas- 
mains; and miles from where there were 
any. And right here it may be stated 
that if it had been left to this enthusiastic 
“New Business Man” and not to a hard- 
headed Board of Directors and to an old- 
fashioned President of the Gas Company, 
besides a no doubt (in the salesman’s 
opinion) somewhat slow Engineer, gas- 
mains galore would have been put down 
where they would not have paid anything 
for years to come, but would undoubtedly 
have lost the Company’s money. Still, 
right here, it may be admitted that maybe 
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Mr. C. W. Hare, whom you mention, 
would have been in his right place, in- 
stead of the old fogies who were. 

Why would it not be a very good thing 
to put the purser instead of a captain in 
charge of a steamship great or small? 
Such a course would be somewhat anal- 
ogous to the contention that the “New 
Business Man’”—of whom I have given 
one illustration—be put in charge of 
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everything about a gas company’s plant 
and business. 

It is undoubtedly due to the very sad 
and monumental ignorance, as well as 
assumption, that the “New Business Man” 
and his backers forget themselves as 
much as they do. 


FREDERIC EGNER. 
Washington, D. C. May 12, 1911. 





The A. G. A. Christmas Party 





Group at A. G. A. Christmas Party. 
By MARGARET M. MARKEY 


ITH that 

rollicking 
tune of jolly good 
fellowship— 
“Hail! Hail! the 
Gang’s All Here” 
—echoing through 
Headquarters, our 
Christmas Party 
was in full swing. 
Miss McQueen 
and Mr. Berghorn 
led the march around the offices to 
collect “our gang,” and we are very 
proud of the accompanying party flash- 
light showing the members of A. G. 
A. staff. 

By the twinkle in his eyes we all 
knew Major Forward was substituting 
for Good Old St. Nick. After a few 
merry remarks by Santa and his helper, 
Mr. Hartman, all those who answered 
present received their Christmas gifts 
—and since a Christmas party is never 
complete without a grab bag—as they 
passed the tree they made a grab. 
There was much gay laughter and 
banter as the different grabs were ex- 
hibited. It was even necessary in some 
cases to resort to bartering amid great 
hilarity. 


Miss Markey 





Mr. Berghorn acted as our leader, 
and as soon as the gifts had been 
tucked away, we all joined in singing 
the following Christmas Carols—“Oh 
Come, All Ye Faithful,’’ “Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing,” “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear,” and ‘The First Noel.” 

Miss Jessie McQueen, the A. G. A. 
Home Service Counsellor, made the 
punch for the party. I am sure she 
would be delignted to send the recipe 
to the readers of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. It is heartily endorsed as a 
dandy thirst-quencher after singing. 
While the refreshments were being 
served, the merrymakers again broke 
into song, but this time jazz tunes held 
sway; some of the favorites being the 
“Pagan Love Song,” “Singin’ in the 
Rain,” “Vagabond Lover’ and “Sleepy 
Valley.” 

After awhile an adventuresome cou- 
ple took possession of the floor. How- 
ever, this monopoly did not last long. 
About 2:00 P.M. the party began to 
break up until there was nothing else 
to do but dim the lights on our lovely 
tree and happily wend out way home 
to continue the Christmas festival. 





McCarter Medal Goes 
to Louisiana Man 





HE first’ Mc- 

Carter Medal 
ever awatded to 
anyone in Baton 
Rouge was prfe- 
sented to H.. J. 
Hebert, Baton 
Rouge Electric 
Company em- 
ployee, for hav- 
ing successfully 
resuscitated M. H. 
Stephens from gas asphyxiation. The 
presentation was made by Mayor Wade 
H. Bynum at the annual Breco Christ- 
mas tree and party. 

Last February, M. H. Stephens was 
dressing in a tightly closed bath room 
with a gas heater on, which soon con- 
sumed the oxygen in the room and be- 
gan giving off carbon monoxide gas, 
overcoming him. 

Mr. Hebert applied the Schafer 
Prone Pressure Method of Artificial 
Respiration, while members of the 
company’s first aid team, the company 
physician and the fire department's 
first aid team, which is equipped to 
give oxygen, were called. By the time 
these latter ones arrived, Mr. Hebert 
had the patient breathing again, but 
oxygen was administered and the pa- 
tient was turned over to the physician, 
who gave medicine to relieve the after 
effects. 

Shortly after the accident, applica- 
tion for the Thomas N. McCarter 
Medal and Award was made through 
the American Gas Association, and 
after receiving the approval of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Committee and the 
Executive Board of the American Gas 
Association, Mr. McCarter gave the 
Medal the latter part of May. 





H. J. Hebert 


LANDS BETHLEHEM CONTRACT 


The Surface Combustion Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, recently announced the 
receipt of a contract for four continuous 
sheet pack furnaces, four continuous pair 
furnaces and one wire patenting furnace. 
The pair and pack furnaces are of the 
recently developed walking beam type 
and will be installed in the Sparrows 
Point, Md., plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 
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G. M. Karshner Quits Consolidated Gas 


Account Ill Health 


M. KAR- 
* SHNER, 
for many years 
general sales man- 
ager of the Con- 
solidated Gas 
Company, New 
York, has re- 
signed his posi- 
tion to regain 
his health. Mr. 
Karshner plans to 
travel and rest for 
at least six months, following which 
he will resume his active interest in 
the gas industry. Mr. Karshner has 
just completed a term as chairman of 
the Commercial Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, in which capacity 
he successfully inaugurated several 
activities of national significance to 
the industry. He served as vice-chair- 
man of the Section for two years, and 
has long been active in Association 
affairs. 

Mr. Karshner was born in 1879, 
and entered the gas business in 1901, 
spending nine years with the Henry L. 
Doherty organization at Denver, Col., 
and elsewhere. He started in the ap- 
pliance department at Denver, and 
then entered the new business depart- 
ment as a domestic salesman. Later 
he became an industrial salesman, and 
then assumed charge of the industrial 
department of the company. Finally 
he became assistant to Clare N. Stan- 
nard. 





G. M. Karshner 


Mr. Karshner joined the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company eighteen years ago 
as an industrial salesman, and was 
later placed in charge of the company’s 
domestic sales force. He was given 
supervision of other divisions, and 
finally was made general sales manager. 

“The resignation of Mr. Karshner 
is a decided loss,’ Oscar H. Fogg, 
vice-president in charge of commercial 
relations, said in making the announce- 
ment. ‘His long service in the interests 
of the company has been of outstand- 
ing value and it is the earnest desire 
of all of his associates that his recovery 
will be speedy and complete. 

“It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Karshner will return to the industry.” 

Mr. Karshner’s associates, headed by 
Colonel Fogg, tendered him a testi- 
monial dinner on December 19, at the 
New York Athletic Club and pre- 
sented him with a suitably engraved 
gold watch. Among the speakers of 
the evening, all of whom referred to 
Mr. Karshner’s service to the company, 
were Colonel Fogg; H. C. Davidson, 
secretary; J. R. Fenniman, treasurer; 
N. T. Sellman, director of sales and 
utilization and assistant secretary; F. 
R. Barnitz, president of the Northern 
and Central Union Gas Companies; 
E. P. Prezzano, vice-president of the 
Westchester Lighting Co.; Maynard 
H. Spear, president of the New York 
and Queens Gas Co., and A. J. Peters, 
assistant general sales manager. Mr. 
Peters acted as a toastmaster. 





John Lambing, Pioneer Gas 
Man, Dead 


OHN A. LAMBING, 86, a mem- 

ber of the American Gas Associa- 
tion who had a leading part in de- 
veloping early oil fields of western 
Pennsylvania, died Monday morning, 
December 30, in the home of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ray Smith, with whom he 
had been residing in Crafton, Pa., a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. Mr. Lambing, 
who was born in Manorville, Arm- 
strong County, Pennsylvania, started 


work as a boy in the Oil Creek oil 
fields soon after Colonel Drake's dis- 
covery. With the outbreak of the 
Civil War he joined a Pennsylvania 
cavalry troop and served till the end 
of hostilities. 

Following his discharge from mil- 
itary service, Mr. Lambing and his 
brother, James Lambing, formed a 
partnership as Lambing Brothers and 
the two became widely known for their 
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aggressive wildcatting operations in 
the Parkers Landing, Petrolia, Karns 
City and Trautman Fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1880, the partnership having 
been discontinued in the meantime, 
Mr. Lambing went to Bradford, Pa., 
and he operated in that field till 1886. 
Following this he entered the service 
of the Vandergrift interests and he 
supervised the laying of the first pipe 
line for gas from the Hickory Field 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
to Wheeling, W. Va. 

A year later, still in the employ of 
the Vandergrifts, Mr. Lambing super- 
intended the laying of a gas line from 
the Cygnet, Ohio, field to Toledo, 
Ohio. After this he worked for the 
Vandergrifts for a short time in De- 
troit, Mich., and then went into the 
contracting business on his own ac- 
count. 

Among the larger contracts which 
he handled in succeeding years were 
gas pipe line projects in Parkersburg 
and Wheeling, W. Va., and in Mon- 
treal, Canada. In these enterprises he 
had a financial interest in addition to 
that of contractor. In 1915 Mr. 
Lambing acquired some oil-producing 
properties in the neighborhood of New 
Castle, Pa., and as these demanded 
little of his personal attention he 
virtually retired from active participa- 
tion in business. 


Kernit-Lacey Merge 
"THE Kernit Incinerator Company and 

W. R. Lacey Corporation announced 
their amalgamation January 1. The Ker- 
nit Incinerator Company will continue 
the manufacture of the Kernit and Kleen- 
burn incinerators, thus offering to the gas 
companies, through one source, a quality- 
line of gas-fired incinerators, with a wide 
price range. 

This amalgamation will provide the 
gas industry with the services of an or- 
ganization headed by W. R. Lacey and 
Louis Stotz, whose combined efforts and 
years of experience in the sale of gas 
appliances will team up with the per- 
sonnel of the Kerner Incinerator Com- 
pany offices, thoroughly experienced in 
incineration problems and located in over 
100 cities through the country. 

The stability and character of the Ker- 
nit Incinerator Company is assured 


through its affiliation with the Kerner 7 


Incinerator Company, the largest and 
most successful incinerator organization 
in this country. 
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School of Household Arts 


HERE are pungent new aromas 

permeating the atmosphere of 
Fourteenth Street, near Irving Place, 
New York, and many are the persons 
who have made an interesting dis- 
covery by “following their noses.” At 
the end of the trail, which takes you 
to the second floor of No. 147 East 
Fourteenth Street, you find a big, 
beautiful apartment—so big that it 
holds an auditorium among other 
things—known as the homemakers’ 
forum of The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. Here you will meet the home 
service staff, which recently packed up 
its pots and kettles at the West Fifty- 
seventh Street office and hied itself to 
the more ornamental and centrally 
located confines of the Gas Company's 
newest building. 

Miss Jane Tiffany Wagner and her 
corps of home experts, who can cook 
a meal and still look as dainty and un- 
ruffed as the advertisements would 
have you believe, are making the 
household arts positively irresistible. 





One of Group of Offices 





Miss Jane T. Wagner 


At least, that’s the opinion held by 
some thousand women, who dropped 
in to look over the beautiful new de- 
partment and enroll for the Winter 
cooking classes. 

When you walk into the new forum, 
you feel for all the world like a guest 
being welcomed into a very beautiful 
home by a daintily besmocked hostess. 
Soft lights, delicate color in the walls, 
draperies and rugs, and light maple 
furniture of early American design 
lend the charm of home to the great 
rooms, and the odor of cooking food 
completes the illusion. 

And cooking goes on most of the 
time, for there are classes almost every 
day of the week in the large auditor- 
ium, which seats several hundred per- 
sons and has a real kitchen occupying 
its stage. In this kitchen you will see 
the latest type of gas range, refriger- 
ator, sink, cabinets and tables, all in 
pale yellow, with deeper yellow cur- 
tains at the windows—an ensemble 
which makes a regal swan out of the 
former ugly duckling of the house- 
hold. 

All about the auditorium are inter- 
esting rooms and booths, glimpsed 
through graceful archways in the 
reseda green walls of the main hall. 
The dining-room is the piece de resist- 
ance of the layout—an early Ameri- 
can room that looks exactly like the 
proper setting for a Puritan housewife 
of old New England—a quaint maple 
table, chairs and china cupboards in 
the chaste lines of our early tradition, 
a dark marble fireplace, pewter pitchers 





and mugs, calico china and beautiful 
glassware. Here the pupils of our 
cooking classes will see various types 
of meals, and and tea menus 
served in their proper setting. 

The eye of the artist will be pleasur- 
ably stimulated by a glimpse through 
the rear galleries about the auditorium, 
where the offices of our home demon- 
strators are, for each room is exqui- 
sitely designed and furnished in soft 
greens and maplewood. 

If you are interested in saving your 
youth, your strength or your looks, 
the booths adjoining the auditorium 
will show you how. There is the test- 
ing kitchen, another completely and 
beautifully equipped “cookery,” where 
recipes are tried out; the model Jaun- 
dry, where washing and ironing are 
denuded of their arduous character by 
gas; and the model basement, where 
gas takes the place of the garbage man 
and the furnace tender. 

Miss Wagner, director of the forum, 
has arranged a Winter program of lec- 





View of Auditorium with Demonstration 
Platform in Rear 
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tures and cooking demonstrations 
which covers a host of interesting 
things for every homemaker and all of 
these lectures are open to any inter- 
ested person. 

For the convenience of those who 
live in other districts of Greater New 
York there are similar lectures and 
demonstrations at various affiliated 
company buildings and district offices. 
The forum will be a busy place this 
winter for it has planned a number of 
special features for this year, including 
a Thursday evening lecture each week 
by Miss Nellie Wong, of Columbia 
University, whose domestic science ex- 
perience has been gathered both in 
China and this country; afternoon teas 
for invited guests and various club and 
school demonstrations. 


Atlantic City to Have 
Merchandising Fair 


AN annual national merchandising ex- 

position to be known as The Ameri- 
can Fair, conducted by the city of Atlantic 
City and not an institution for private 
profit, will be inaugurated this year from 
July 17 to August 27, in the $15,000,000 
Atlantic City Auditorium, the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the world, located on the 
Adantic City Boardwalk. 

The Fair—to which there will be no ad- 
mission charge—is intended, according to 
announcement by resort and auditorium off- 
cials, to set up a new and unique medium 
of business for industry of all types through- 
out the United States. 

It was explained by Mayor Ruffu and by 
Lincoln G. Dickey, general manager of the 
Atlantic City Auditorium, that the Fair will 
provide manufacturers and communities 
with a new means for promotional and 
merchandising activities. 


Oklahoma Utilities Co. Opens 
Bristow Headquarters 


THE Oklahoma Utilities Company, with 
B. P. Stockwell as general manager, has 
opened its new headquarters at Bristow, 
Oklahoma. The new quarters house, in 
addition to general offices of the company, 
the offices of the Southwest Pipe Line Com- 
pany and the Southwest Production Com- 
pany, affiliated interests. 


Indiana-Kentucky Gas Corp. 
Is New Subsidiary 


FPSAne P. PARRISH, president of the 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company, has 
announced the formation of the Indiana- 
Kentucky Gas Corporation, as a subsidiary 
company. One thousand shares of no par 
value common stock were issued, this being 
retained by the parent organization. 
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Cumulative Index of Rate 
Structure Committee Reports 
1921—1929 








By KURWIN R. BOYES 


Secretary, American Gas Association 


TH reports of the Rate Structure Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association 
are invaluable in any consideration of the 
subject of gas rates. This Committee has 
been active for ten years and the foremost 
rate men of the gas industry have gen- 
erously contributed their knowledge, expe- 
rience and time to the preparation of its 
reports. With the thought of calling at- 
tention to the contents of these reports 
that they may be continually useful, there 
is presented below a cumulative index. It 
is hoped that this index will promote 
greater use of the many valuable contribu- 
tions on the subject of gas rates contained 
in the reports of the Rate Structure Com- 
mittee. The Index follows: 


1921 Report—J. D. Shattuck, Chairman. (In- 
cluded in 1921 Commercial Section Pro- 
ceedings. Out of print.) 

General Statement. 

Three Part Rates (Allocation of Accounts)— 
F, C. Freeman and F. C. Weber. 

Discussion. 


1922 Report—J. D. Shattuck, Chairman. (In- 
cluded in 1922 General Sessions Pro- 
ceedings. Out of print.) 

General Statement. 

Discussion of Cost of Service and Struc- 
ture of Rates—Ewald Haase. 

A Short Cut Method for Cost Allocation 
in Determining Unit Costs for a Three 
Part! Rate.—Douglass Burnett. 

Definitions of Terms and Theories of Allo- 
cation.—Compiled by T. V. Purcell. 


1923 Report—T. V. Purcell, Chairman. (Avail- 
able in separate pamphlet at $.50 a copy 
and in 1923 Proceedings at $1.50 a 
copy.) 
General Statement. 
Cost of Service and Rates Based on Same.— 
Ewald Haase. 
Short Discussion on the Allocation of Costs. 
—G. I. Vincent. 
Court and Commission Decisions.—F. L. 
Daly. 
Tabulation of Types of Rates. ; 
Preparation of Rate Cases.—F. C. Hamilton. 
Bibliography of Rates (1876—1923)—O. E. 
Norman (Replaced by Bibliography pub- 
lished in 1925 and supplement published 
in 1926.) 


1924 No Report. 


1925 Report—Ewald Haase, Chairman. (Avail- 
able in 1925 Proceedings at $3.00 a 


copy.) . 

General Statement—Selling a Proper Rate 
Structure: A 
Alabama rate; On rate structure in gen- 

eral; Cost of Service. 

A Study in Class Rates.—Ewald Haase. 

Rates for House Heating—T. V. Purcell. 

Rates for Industrial Gas.—T. V. Purcell. 


1926 Report—T. ©. O’Hare, Chairman. (Avail- 
able in separate —— at $10 a 
copy and in 1926 Proceedings at $3.00 
a copy.) 


General Report: 

Recommendations and conclusions; Ac- 
curate rate structures not so essential in 
early days; Dearth of good rates in the 
rate lists; Education of customers in rate 
matters; Necessity for introduction of 
better rate structures; Tremendous pos- 
sibilities in the develop t of d tic 
load with proper rate structures; Effect of 
fixed charge in a rate; Some practical as- 
pects of rate structure; Minimum charges; 
Optional rates. 

Rate Lesson—Principles of Rate Making 
for Gas Companies.—T. V. Purcell, Chair- 
man. Available in separate pamphlet at 
25 cents a copy. 

Development of Off Peak or Seasonal Rates 
—Ewald Haase, Chairman. 

Practical Rate Making—G. I. Vincent, 
Chairman. 

Optional Rates—Decision of Georgia Com- 
mission. 

bar ew a | (1876—1925)—O. E. Norman. 
(Published separately at $.20 a copy.) 





1927 Report—Douglass Burnett, Chairman, 
(Available in separate pamphlet at 
$.10 a copy and in 1927 Proceedings— 
out of print.) 

General Statement: 

Rate situation; Organizing rate work in 
a company; Rate Changes; Consumption 
per customer and prospects for its in- 
crease; Classification of rates, sales and 
revenue; Budgeting of income; Indus- 
trial gas rates; Water heating rates; Cost 
and pricing for valley business; Induce- 
ment forms of rates; Notes on Costs 
methods; Charts useful in rate studies; 
Rate literature. 

Production demand as an element in rate 
structure for certain industrial uses of 
gas—Ewald Haase. 

eee ~ hy (1876—1926)—O. FE. Norman. 

¢ blished separately $.05 a copy.) 


1928 Report—G. I. Vincent, Chairman. (Avail- 
able in separate pamphlet at $.15 a 
copy and also included in 1928 Pro- 
ceedings at $3.00 a copy.) 

General Statement: 
Two broad divisions of the committee’s 
work; Progress during year; Optional and 
class rates; House heating rates. 
Special and Off-Peak Rates—T. V. Purcell. 
Suburban and Rural Gas Rates—L. R. King, 
Chairman. 
Proposed Definitions—R. H. Knowlton. 
Classification of Sales and Revenue—C. S. 


Reed. 
Practical Rate Making—A. G. King, Chair- 
man, 


1929 Report—L. R. King, Chairman. (Available 
in separate pamphlet at $.15 a copy 
and will be included in 1929 Proceed- 
ings when published.) 

General Report: 
Keep drilling; Optional rates; Class rates; 
Competitive rates; Priority rates; Prog- 
ress; Gas rate articles; Recommendations. 
Allocation of Customer Costs and General 


Expenses—R. Knowlton, Chairman. 
Practical Rate Making—F, Newton, 
Chairman. 


Suburban and Rural Gas Rates—C. G. 
Eichelberger, Chairman. 

Practical Handling of Rate Cases—C. S. 
Reed, Chairman. 

Competition with Butane and Other Fuels 
—Ewald Haase, Chairman. 
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Random Notes of Home Service Activities 


in Gas Industry 


BY JESSIE MCQUEEN 


Home Service Counsellor of the American Gas Association 


M®&:: ANNA J. PETERSON, of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, in response to an inquiry 
for information on her radio talks says: 
“I am unable to send you copies of my 
radio broadcasts because I never read my 
talks. I speak to my audience in a very 
intimate, chatty manner. The only time 
I consult any written work is when I 
give recipes.” Mrs. Peterson has created 
a wonderful good will for her gas com- 
pany and herself in the friends she has 
made by this chatty, intimate manner 
that she uses over the radio. 

Miss Gladys Peckham, director in 
charge of the home service organization 
of the Central Public Service Corporation 
of Chicago, reports home service di- 
rectors in their gas company subsidiaries 
in Augusta and Macon, Ga.; Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Roanoke, Va.; Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Plymouth, Mt. Clemens and 
Owosso, Mich.; Hagerstown, Md.; Han- 
over, Sayre and Chambersburg, Pa.; and 
Mobile and Montgomery, Ala. 

Miss Katherine Rathbone of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa 
Monica, Calif., writes us that she pub- 
lishes a newspaper article every Sunday 
called “Old Ways and New.” Her 
company distributes a booklet entitled, 
“Getting the Best that Gas Can Give 
You,” which gives in condensed form to 
the home-makers among other things, 12 
simple rules for saving gas, “How to 
Read Your Meter”; “How to Get Better 
Results From Your Gas Range by Know- 
ing How to Adjust the Burners”; “How 
to Get Better Results From Your Water 
Heater”; “Heating Your Home’; “Triple 
Tests of Approved Appliances for Your 
Protection,” and others. This is a some- 
what similar plan to Hints for the House- 
wife which is published by the American 
Gas Association. If you care to know 
more about this booklet of the American 
Gas Association you may write in to New 
York for information. It is furnished at 
a slight cost per copy. 

Miss Jessie Read of the Consumers Gas 
Company, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, re- 
ports an interesting suggestion in con- 
nection with the giving of certificates. 
“I think it is customary with most Home 
Service Departments to give a certificate 
for attention and regular attendance dur- 
ing the course of lectures and our com- 
pany has formed the policy of allowing 
the holder of a certificate a discount of 
$5 on any gas appliance which they 
purchase at a value of more than $20. 


Of. course; it must be purchased in their 


own name. This makes the ceftificates 
of a little more value to the homemaker 


or business girl and they are, I think, 
a littke more appreciated.” 

A Home Economics Club composed 
of home economics graduates in Hart- 
ford, Conn., has recently been organized 
with Mrs. Arra Sutton Mixter, home 
service director of the Hartford Gas 
Company, as president. Mrs. Mixter also 
is doing some interesting and quite un- 
usual work in the Village Street Mission 
working largely with Italian and Polish 
women. “We shall use an inexpensive 
gas range with a heat control and the 
menus will be simple and inexpensive 
enough so the women can use them in 
their own homes,” says Mrs. Mixter. 

Mrs. Ruth Wakefield, of the Brockton 
Gas Light Company, Brockton, Mass., is 
a charter member of the newly organized 
Quota Club in their city. The Quota 
Club is an international club and the 
membership is composed of women rep- 
resenting different professions. 

The Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore has re- 
cently opened its new home economics 
hall. Miss Anne Trentham, the home 
service director, issues a monthly bulle- 
tin called the “Culinary Courier’’ and the 
December 1929 issue has devoted con- 
siderable space to pictures of the new 
auditorium, as well as to detailed an- 
nouncements of the work to be carried 
on. 

We are not acquainted with any Home 
Service Department which is doing more 
intensive work with a Blue Star Home 
than is being done in Worcester, Mass. 
Practically all of the class and club work 
of the department is carried on in the 
Sawyer Demonstration Home. The 
house of four stories was built by the 
W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company and each 
room has been most carefully planned as 
to furnishings, useful equipment and its 
attractive arrangement. The demonstra- 
tion kitchen is in the basement and yet 
it has five full-sized outside windows. 
The boiler, incinerator, space heater and 
meters are also on this floor so that each 
class can readily visit them. The Home 
Service Department has the entire house 
at its disposal and many clubs like to 
hold their meetings there and then go 
down to the kitchen for a short or long 
demonstration depending upon their own 
program. This has been the third year 
under this program and Mrs. Lyda 
Flanders, the home service director, feels 
that it has been well tested and is cer- 
tainly proving satisfactory for the needs 
of her company. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which Miss Ruth 
Soule is home service director, held the 


formal opening of its new building in 
Jamaica the week of December 9. 

The soft green walls hung with early 
prints, the Oriental rugs and beautiful 
reproductions of early American furni- 
ture presented an effect seldom associated 
with business offices. A huge Christmas 
tree, elaborately decorated and brilliantly 
lighted, struck the keynote of Christmas, 
and the whole building was gay with 
laurel and holly wreaths. 

The Home Service Division served re- 
freshments and showed the visitors about 
the auditorium, in which classes began 
the first of January. Recipe sheets and 
program cards were issued. 

An account of this department, “Gas 
Service in Queens,” is in the January 
number of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 











Our New Members 

















Gas Companies 


The Arkansas Fuel Oil Company, E. N. 
Watkins, Secretary, Ardis Building, 
Shreveport, La. 

Godfrey _L. Cabot, Inc., James J. Cabot, 
Vice--President, Union Trust Building, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Company, E. 
R. Duree, eneral Manager, Farmers 
Union Building, Salina, Kan, 

The Claremont Gas Light Company, Charles 
Hatfield, Treasurer, Crescent Street, Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

The Missouri Natural Gas Company, C. K. 
Wirth, General Manager, 1017 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

™ Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., B. P. 

rittenden, Vice-President, First National 
Bank Building, Shreveport, La. 

The Hoosier Gas & Light Company, K. P. 
Hankins, Manager, 114 East Washington 
Street, Greensburgh, Ind. 

The Piedmont Utilities Co., Inc. A. A. 
Whittlock, Secretary Manager, llth Ave- 
nue, Hickory, N. C. 

The Kentueky Utilities Company, G. T. 
Bogard, Vice-President, 1350 Starks Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 

The Amere Gas Utilities Co., R. D. Gwynne, 
me Manager, Beckley, W. Va. (Box 

The Western Natural Gas Co., S. Stewart, 
Secretary, c/o Public Utility Investment 
Co., Salina, Kan. 

The Louisiana Gas & Fuel Co., N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, Vice-President, Shreveport, La. 


Manufacturer Companies 


The Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Carl 

Pe a verti eg Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
e eam an mbustion Co 
Charles B. Page, President, 205 W 
Wacker Drive, icago, Ill. 

The Francis N. Williams Co., Francis N. 
Williams, President, 208 Somerset Avenue, 

The McDonald E 
e cDona ngineering Corp., R. T. 
peter, President, 220 Vant Stay Mirosklyn: 


The Trolley Supply. Com : 
Gain, President. Re 34, Maseilion On” 


(Continued on page 76)] 
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First Regional Sales Conference for 
Natural Gas Companies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
February 10, 11. 
Empire State Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
February 13 and 14. 

New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
February 19 and 20. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

March 11, 12, and 13. 

Illinois Gas Association, 
Springfield, Ill. 

March 19 and 20. 

Accounting Section Conference, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 
April 3 and 4. 

Distribution Conference, 

Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
April 9, 10, and 11. 

New Jersey Gas Association, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

April 25. 

Mid-West Gas Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
April 14, 15, and 16. 

Southern Gas Association, 
Savannah, Ga. 

April 22, 23, and 24. 








Convention Calendar 





Empire State Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion, Accounting Section, 
Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y. 
April 24 and 25. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
April 29, 30, and May 1. 


Western Div., Natural Gas Dept. 
A. G. A. 
New Orleans, La. 
First week in May. 


Joint Production and Chemical Con- 
ference, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
May 21, 22, and 23. 


Canadian Gas Association, 
Halifax, N. S. 
June 24 and 25. 
Michigan Gas Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 
June 30, July 1, and 2. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
Sept. 9-12. 

American Gas Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 13-17, Alexander For- 
ward, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., Managing Director. 














Modern Gas Ice Box is of Revolutionary Design 


Eyre financing by J. J. Bo- 
dell of Providence, R. I., there has 
been developed by Comstock and Wes- 
cott, Inc., at their laboratory in Boston, 
a new refrigerator in which apparently 
gas is the logical fuel. Work on the 
refrigerator has been going on quietly 
for five or six years and only recently 
has it been deemed feasible to an- 
nounce the construction of the first 
commercial units of this automatic gas 
refrigerator. 

The new unit is revolutionary in de- 
sign and cannot be included under any 
previous classification of refrigerators. 
It employs water as the refrigerating 
fluid, air for cooling and mercury va- 
por as the source of energy. 

The essential principle is simple, 
and consists of the following steps: 

A miniature mercury boiler causes 
mercury vapor to be discharged into a 
venturi tube, which entrains and com- 
presses water vapor drawn from the 
cooling unit in the ice box chamber. 


Under the reduced pressure so pro- 
duced, the water in the cooler evapo- 
rates rapidly, producing refrigeration. 
Both the mercury vapor and water 
vapor condense, and the heavy mercury 
is used to pump the water back up to 
the original height, while the mercury 
flows back into the boiler. 

Such a system is simple in construc- 
tion, has no moving parts or mechani- 
cal valves, operates without any noise, 
and goes through a continuous cycle of 
operation. The pressure inside of the 
system is largely much below atmos- 
pheric, the greatest internal pressure 
developed being about the same as 
normal air pressure. 

The cost of running the new refrig- 
erator is apparently small, because for 
the 714 cu.ft. box it employs a con- 
stant-burning gas flame, which will use 
about 2000 to 3000 cu.ft. of gas per 
month. 

The unit can be placed either in the 
basement, or can be put into the ice 
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box itself. It is expected that it may 
also be of value in connection with 
the development of house-cooling sys- 
tems, because it will be possible to 
build it conveniently in large sizes. 


Mr. Wyer’s Statement 


AMUEL S. WYER, Consulting Engi- 

neer, Columbus Ohio, has requested 
The A. G. A. MoNnTHLY to print the follow- 
ing statement: 


STATEMENT OF SETTLEMENT OF 
LIBEL CLAIMS 
AGAINST 
PROFESSOR EDWIN LEAVITT CLARKE 
AUTHOR 
AND 
D. APPLETON AND CO., PUBLISHERS 
OF 
CLARKE’S “THE ART OF STRAIGHT 
THINKING” 


This text, on pages 336 and 337, says: 


“Dishonest propagandists frequently en- 
deavor to use well-known and reputable per- 
sons or institutions as vehicles of their de- 
ceit, in order to make it carry a maximum 
of conviction. A significant illustration of 
this kind of thing occurred early in 1925. 
The Smithsonian Institution endorsed and 
sent out under government frank as one of its 
official documents a conspicuously mendacious 
and misleading ‘report’ regarding the hydro- 
electric situation in Ontario, in which it was 
declared that in this case government owner- 
ship was a notable failure. This ‘report’ was 
given wide publicity through the press. Sir 
Adam Beck of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission promptly and overwhelm- 
ingly replied. His pamphlet was, of course, 
not sent out under government frank. It is 
significant of the bias of the American press, 
moreover, that this pamphlet received very 
little attention from newspapers and mag- 
azines.—43.” 


The publishers had a clause in their con- 
tract that the author was required to pro- 
tect the publisher in any libel action, and 
on January 2, 1930, the publishers stopped 
the distribution and sale of this book until 
the author made a satisfactory settlement 
with the undersigned. 

On January 5, 1930, Edwin Leavitt 
Clarke, Professor of Sociology in Oberlin 
Coilege, Oberlin, Ohio, author of the above 
text, agreed, in settlement of libel claims 
initiated by Samuel S. Wyer, author of the 
above mentioned Smithsonian report, to 
have the publishers, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, strike out everything after the first 
sentence in the above paragraph. This to 
include all] future copies as well as all cop- 
ies now in circulation that can be recalled 
for the removal of the libelous matter. 

On January 7, 1930, the publishers 
agreed to carry out the above settlement. 


(SIGNED ) SAMUEL S. WYER, 
Consulting Engineer 
Beggs Building 
I —n Columbus, Ohio. 
an. 7, . 
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Affiliated Association Activities 

















Oklahoma Utilities Association 


HE twelfth annual convention of the 

Oklahoma Utilities Association will 
be held March 11, 12 and 13 at Tulsa, 
convention headquarters being at the 
New Tulsa hotel. Committees have been 
appointed and details of arrangements are 
being worked out rapidly. 

The plan on which the Oklahoma con- 
vention was established several years ago 
of having general sessions in the morn- 
ing and diversion meetings in the after- 
noon, will be followed again this year. 
This association embraces the electric, 
gas, electric railway and_ telephone 
branches of the utility industry and also 
a division composed of manufacturing 
companies. It has a Public Relations 
Section and during the past year has or- 
ganized a Safety and Accident Prevention 
Section. Special convention sectional 
programs will be arranged for the con- 
sideration of these special subjects in ad- 
dition to the regular division programs. 

The Oklahoma program is built around 
the idea of bringing to members of the 
industry in that state who cannot attend 
the national conventions as much as pos- 
sible of what they would secure if at- 
tending the larger gatherings. The Okla- 
homa association has been very successful 
in the past in working out this idea. 

The officers of the Oklahoma associa- 
tion this year are as follows: 

President, Thos. R. Weymouth of Tul- 
sa; first vice-president, T. H. Steffens of 
Sand Springs; second vice-president, S. I. 
McElhoes, Oklahoma City; treasurer, W. 
R. Emerson, Oklahoma City, and manager, 
E, F. McKay, Oklahoma City. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
THE Women’s Committee, Employee's 

Training Section of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association, has announced an 
essay contest from January 1 to March 1, 
1930, on the subject of “My Company’s 
Contribution Toward Improvement of 
Home Life.” 

The committee gives the following out- 
line of suggestions for guidance of con- 
testants: 

A—Promoting neighborliness in the 
community. 

B—Making housework easier. 

C—Inspection of appliances in homes 
and testing them before they are sent out 
of store. 

D—Home Service advice offered free. 

E—Food Preservation. 

F—Frequent rate reductions. 

G—Employee education—employment 
conditions closely related to home life. 

H—First Aid Work—employees, both 


men and women, trained in resuscitation 
and first-aid methods, helpful in com- 
munity. 

I—Because my company is privately 
owned instead of municipally owned. 

Any woman employee of a member 
company of the Wisconsin Utilities As- 
sociation is eligible to compete in the 
contest. Essay not to exceed 1,000 nor 
to be less than 800 words. 


New England Gas Association 


HE program for the fourth annual meet- 

ing of the New England Gas Association 
is timely, diversified and informative. The 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., February 19 and 20. The 
program for the first morning session in- 
cludes a report of the chairman of the 
publicity conference; President John J. 
Quinn’s address; an address by a nationally 
known speaker to be announced; election 
of officers and directors; and presentation 
of Governor's Cups by past president Wil- 
liam Gould. 

Three papers will be presented at the 
afternoon session: “Propane Utilization” 
by A. M. Beebee of Rochester, N. Y.; 
“House Heating in Its Most Recent As- 
pects” by Robert D. Stuart of Fall River, 
Mass., and “Physical Interconnection of 
Gas Companies” by a speaker to be se- 
lected. 

A women’s home service meeting also 
will be held on the afternoon of the first 
day. 

The annual dinner will be held in the 
evening at which unusual entertainment will 
be offered to be followed by dancing. 

Colonel Oscar H. Fogg, vice-president 
of The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York and past president of the American 
Gas Association, will open the morning 
session of the second day with an address 
on “Economics of Load Building.” 

Arrangements have been made to have 
the subject discussed by other outstand- 
ing authorities including J. P. Leinroth of 
Newark, N. J.; Ernest R. Acker, of Pough- 
keepsie; Avery R. Schiller, of New Hamp- 
shire, and A. H. Cuthrell, of Brooklyn. 

B. J. Mullaney, President of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, will speak on “Im- 
mediate Prospects of the Industry.” 

Paul J. Naschold will present a paper on 
“Domestic Appliances and Their Value in 
the Load.” Professor Philip Cabot will 
address the afternoon session of the second 
day on “A Volume Price for Increased 
Business” to be followed by an address on 
“Practical Humanities in Public Utility Re- 
lations” by Earl W. Hodges. 





Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association 
TH annual meeting of the Commercial 

Section of the Empire State Gas & 
Electric Association will be held at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., February 13 and 14. The 
meeting will consist of four sessions, 
each of which will be devoted to the 
work of one of the section's four com- 
mittees, as follows: 

Electric sales, gas sales, farm business 
and advertising and merchandising poli- 
cies committees. 

The gas sales committee, of which G. 
I. Vincent is chairman, is planning to 
present the following reports at its ses- 
sion of the annual meeting: General re- 
port of the chairman, coke sales, indus- 
trial sales, house heating by gas and 
water heating. 

It has been decided to hold the annual 
meeting of the Accounting Section of the 
Empire State Gas & Electric Association 
at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., on April 24 
and 25. Business sessions will be held 
each morning leaving the afternoons for 
inspection of office equipment, inspection 
trips and recreation. 

A banquet will take place on the even- 
ing of April 24 at which there will be one 
address and some form of entertainment. 

The program for the meeting is being 
arranged by Morris Tracy, chairman of 
the Accounting Section, and C. H. B. 
Chapin, secretary of the association. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

RESIDENT R. A. KOEHLER announces 

that the annual convention of the New 
Jersey Gas Association will bé held at As- 
bury Park on April 25. Meeting head- 
quarters have not been determined definitely 
but it is likely that either the Hotel Mont- 
erey or the Hotel Berkeley Carteret will be 
selected. 

Plans are already in progress to make 
the 1930 convention an outstanding one. 
The association this year is organized into 
sections, similar to the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and the Papers and Program Com- 
mittee, headed by John L. Conover, is pre- 
paring a well-balanced program embracing a 
presentation from each section, in addition . 
to addresses from leading authorities in the 
gas industry. 

The Entertainment Committee, with B. 
A. Seiple, of Asbury Park, as chairman, is 
planning to serve a box luncheon to all 
the members, during which many novel 
forms of entertainment will be introduced. 
More than 400 gas men of New Jersey are 
expected to attend this one day annual meet- 
ing. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


Kenneth B. An- 
derson has been ap- 
pointed industrial 
gas engineer for 
the Coast Counties 
Gas and Electric 
Company, Santa 
Cruz, California, 
according to an- 
nouncement made 
by President J. B. 
Wilson. Mr. An- 
derson was form- 
erly connected with 
the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company and the General Pe- 
troleum Company. 

The Coast Counties Service area in- 
cludes Contra Costa County, an indus- 
trial district, and with the advent of na- 
tural gas in this territory, it was felt 
that an industrial gas department became 
a necessity. Mr. Anderson’s services will 
be available for the solving of problems 
brought up by the changeover from 
manufactured to natural gas, the applica- 
tion of gas heat to any particular in- 
dustry and the solving of any fuel prob- 
lems which may arise in Coast Counties 
service area. 





Kenneth Anderson 


James F. Pollard, since 1927 division 
manager of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company's Coast Valleys Division, is leav- 
ing California after 10 years of service with 
utilities of that state to become general 
manager of the Seattle Lighting Co. 


B. Mason, formerly with the Dixie-Gulf 
Gas Company at the Waskom compressor 
station, and in Houston, Tex., has joined 
The Moorlane Company, of Tulsa, as a con- 
sultant in engineering problems. 


Maj. B. A. Hardey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Moody-Seagraves 
properties in the Shreveport, La., district, 
is back in Shreveport to remain two or three 
months until his company begins work on 
the proposed Wyoming gas line. 


Miss Ruth Soule, head of the Home Serv- 
ice Division of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, acted as host to Miss E. K. Stone, 
Miss Esther Lee, Miss Eleanor Gillespie, 
Miss Betty Sherwood, Miss Elsa Stein- 
berger, Miss Mary Murphy, Miss Mary 
Coffey, Mrs. M. V. Jones and Miss A. E. 
McCullough, of the same company, who 
attended the women’s annual dinner of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, January 
7. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of 
the Governor of New York, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Miss Mary E. Dillon, a vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company, acted as toastmaster. 


B. J. Mullaney, Printers’ Ink announces, 
has been appointed as one of five judges 
of a poster design contest being sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
The poster is to advertise “Chicago— 
World City Week,” from February 3 to 
8 and a prize of $700 is offered to the 








Danbury Fetes Tony 
Sunderland 


| Anthony Sunderland, popular 
| mayor of Danbury, Conn., was 
| guest of honor recently at a con- 
| gratulatory banquet at the Hotel 
| Green, which was staged by more 
| than 400 friends in celebration of 
his marriage to Kathryn M. Lane 
of that city. 

Mr. Sunderland, who is a veteran 
| employee of the Cities Service or- 
| ganization, has been merchandise 
| manager of Danbury and Bethel 
Gas & Electric Light Company 
since 1923. “Tony,” as he is more 
familiarly known to everyone in 
Danbury, is one of the most popu- 
lar public officials the city has 
ever had, and is at present serving 
his fifth term as mayor. 

The sentiments of the assem- 
blage took a substantial form when 
Mayor Sunderland was presented 
with the wedding gift of the gather- 
ing. This was a new crisp $1,000 
| bill enclosed in a handsome bill 
| fold. In addition, he was presented 
| with $100 in gold from the mem- 
bers of the Fire Department, dupli- 
| cating a gift made several days be- 
| fore by the members of the Police 
| Department; and a gold piece from 
Ernest Weichert Camp, United 
States War Veterans, of which he is 
an honorary member. 

Mr. Sunderland joined the Dan- 
bury Company in 1902, when it 
was an independent under the same 
mame, as meter reader, meter tester 
and general complaint clerk. The 
same year he was advanced to gen- 
eral office duties and in 1904 was 
made assistant cashier. Soon after 
he was promoted to cashier which 
position he held until 1923 when 
he was made merchandise manager. 























resident of that city or one of its sub- 
urbs who submits the design judged to 
be the best. 


Samuel Insull, Jr., has been elected vice- 
chairman of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany by the directors. They also elected 
Oliver E. McCormick vice-president in 
charge of the treasury, E. A. Davis vice- 


president in charge of auditing, W. S. 
Vivian vice-president in charge of public 
relations, and Dempster MacMurphy vice- 
president in charge of publicity. L. B. 
Breedlove was elected an additional as- 
sistant to the president. 


Charles R. Bellamy has joined Colum- 
bia Engineering & Management Corpora- 
tion as gas engineer with headquarters 
at 61 Broadway, New York City. 


Paul F. McBride recently was ap- 
pointed general manager of Southern 
Cities Distributing Company, a subsidiary 
of Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation. 
Mr. McBride is a veteran member of the 
Cities Service organization. 





W.C. Beckjord Joins 
Boston Consolidated 











Au™ twenty- 
five years’ serv- 
ice, Walter C. 
Beckjord has re- 
signed as vice- 
president and engi- 
neer of The Ameri- 
can Light & Traction 
Company, Chicago, 
and accepted the of- 
fice of vice-president 
and general man- 
ager of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas 
Company,.with head- 
quarters in the Massachusetts city. 

Mr. Beckjord is one of the most promi- 
nent and able executives of the gas industry. 
His administration as chairman of the 
Technical Section of the American Gas 
Association was a conspicuous success, and 
his work for the Economic and Engineering 
Survey of the Gas Industry marks a genuine 
and valuable contribution to the advance- 
ment of the gas business. 

Mr. Beckjord was born at St. Paul, Minn., 
June 18, 1888, and received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of that city. 
He graduated in electrical engineering, in 
1909, at the University of Minnesota, and 
successfully passed through the cadet engi- 
neering course with the St. Paul Gas Light 
Company. He became the construction and 
electrical engineer of that company and in 
1916 joined the Madison Gas & Electric 
Company, at Madison, as general superin- 
tendent, and soon was appointed assistant 
engineer of the American Light & Traction 
Company. In 1918 he ran a coal mine in 
Kentucky, and shortly afterward was made 
engineer of the American Company. 


W. C. Beckjord 
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A. G. A. Industrial Gas Salesmanship Course 


FTER months of preparation, the 
Managing Committee of the 
Industrial Gas Section, Ameri- 

can Gas Association, now offers to the 
industry “A Course in Industrial Gas 
Salesmanship.” It presents a unified, 
practical procedure, designed to build 
sales. It is available to every gas 
executive and industrial gas salesman 
who is interested in adding selling skill 
to his engineering knowledge. 

This course is 
in keeping with 


Now is Available 


Gumz, Hall Henry, C. C. Krausse, 
J. P. Leinroth, F. C. Mackey, R. L. 
Manier, N. T. Sellman, H. A. Sutton, 
W. D. Thompson, L. E. Wagner, and 
H. E. G. Watson. 

In announcing the course, the com- 
mittee pointed out the benefits to be 
derived by individuals enrolling. It 
was emphasized that each student will 
be supplied with the best ideas from 
coast to coast; that industrial gas exec- 


tion gathered these facts, information 
and data that will help sell industrial 
gas more intelligently and effectively. 
This mass of information has been 
sifted, analyzed, classified, and organ- 
ized into usable form, so that our 
united fund of sales and technical 
knowledge may be made available to 
every industrial gas man. 
Upon this bedrock foundation of 
scientific information has been built 
this new A. G. A. 











the industry’s pol- 
icy to wage an 
endless campaign 
for the sale of 
gas, both natural 
and manufac- 
tured, and to ever- 
lastingly repeat 
the fact that “If 
Irs Done With 
Heat You Can 
Do It Better With 

Determined to 


tion-wide move- 
ment looking to- 
ward greater sales 
of gas, the Man- 
aging Committee 
of the Industrial 








Enroll Your Organization Now! 


_ Every utility company and every equipment company should enroll its entire 
industrial sales organization at once, and get this business building program into 
operative use without delay. 
Every member of your organization, who has to do with industrial gas will 
profit directly from the Course and should be enrolled—executive officers, sales 
managers, supervisors, salesmen, and other contact representatives. Industrial 
engineers and other members of your organization who prepare, or pass on, 2 al 
proposals will also find the Course helpful in their work and should be included. ysis of the sales 


THE COST IS LOW 


The fee for the Course has been set at $50.00 for each person enrolled. This 
| low figure is possible only because of co-operative support of the industry, and 
assist in the na- | because we are confident of complete participation by every member company. 


THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


course. 

| Aims of the 
course are as fol- 
lows: 


1—To give sales- 
men a more detailed 
grasp of the uses of 
gas in industry, and 
to show him how to 
make complete anal- 








possibilities in his 
territory. 

2—To develop for 
salesmen a system- 
atic procedure for 
uncovering each 
prospect’s needs 
completely, instead 
of partially. 

3—To provide 
salesmen with time- 
saving methods and 
equipment for con- 
ducting inspections, 








Gas Section hit 


fact-finding inter- 





upon the idea of 
introducing this new A. G. A. course. 

The Business Training Corporation 
was called in and a thorough field sur- 
vey in all sections of the country, cov- 
ering a period of several months, was 
made. This course was built upon the 
source material supplied by that sur- 
vey. The Business Training Corpora- 
tion is the same organization which 
prepared the A. G. A. Course in Do- 
mestic Gas Salesmanship, which met 
with outstanding success. 

The Managing Committee appointed 
a special committee to take charge of 
this new course in industrial gas sales- 
manship. The committee in charge is 
made up as follows: 

H. O. Loebell, chairman; George 
Bowersox, D. W. Chapman, L. B. 
Crossman, Hugh Cuthrell, A. H. 


utives the country over will furnish 
them with information on their most 
successful methods and practices; that 
representative gas salesmen will tell 
about their most ‘effective ways of 
reaching and interesting prospects, 
winning their confidence, surveying 
their needs, making recommendations 
and closing sales; that the student will 
get a complete insight into the work 
and methods of the industry's best 
selling brains, and, finally he will be 
placed in a position to review, ana- 
lyze and compare sales information 
and data placed at his disposal by 
utility and manufacturing companies. 

This was brought about by the field 
survey. A corps of trained investi- 
gators, and members of the research 
staff of the Business Training Corpora- 


views and tests in 
order that a larger 
proportion of time may be devoted to sell- 
ing efforts. ; 
4—To lay out for salesmen a planned, 
systematic and dynamic sales procedure ap- 
plicable to all situations and thereby reduce 
the number of profitless calls. 
5—To show salesmen how to educate 
customers and prospects to a consideration of 
fuels in terms of their ultimate effect on pro- 
duction instead of in terms of immediate cost. 
6—To provide salesmen with facts and 
methods most efficient in overcoming com- 
petitive claims for coal, oil, electricity and 
“bottled gas” when raised directly by pros- 
pects. 


This course in Industrial Gas Sales- 
manship covers a period of about six 
months and is conducted through three 
distinct media, as follows: 


Seven Text-Units which are mailed to 
each person enrolled at four week intervals. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Training Course Based 


Unit I— 
Establishing Confidence and Control 





The first unit gives you a bird’s-eye view of the 
planned sales methods and procedure employed by 
successful industrial gas salesmen. While it points 
out the value of facts as sales arguments it shows 
what is even more important, the kind of facts re- 
quired, how to obtain them and how to use them 
with a gas prospect. The unit tells how perform- 
ance data may be secured, organized and presented 
so as to have the greatest sales-producing results. 
In detail it shows how the initial contact with in- 
dustrial executives should be made in order to 
break down resistance, win the confidence and 
open the door wide to your sales story. It dis- 
cusses practical methods of getting to the right 
man in the industrial plant, and short-cut methods 
for making quick-sales to “easy” prospects. 


EASY TO READ— 
EASY TO GRASP— 


EASY TO APPLY 
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Unrr II— 


Ascertaining 





the Prospect’ s 





Requirements 





The second unit 
deals with the 
methods by which you can secure the cooperation 
of industrial prospects in obtaining the complete 
facts about his heating needs most effectively. It 
guides you in selecting out of these facts the most 
appealing arguments and outstanding needs for 
their tentative consideration. It gives you a definite 
working program for checking their reaction to 
your tentative proposals, so that you may capitalize 
the points which they receive favorably when you 
present the formal proposal. Also, it provides prac- 
tical methods for recording and analyzing the per- 
formance data so as to select a proper solution for 
the heating problems under consideration. 


Unrr TI— 


Presenting Your Recommendations 





This unit draws together in orderly form the 
procedures followed in the most effective prepara- 
tion and presentation of proposals to industrial 
gas prospects. It starts by establishing a method of 
viewing the proposition from your prospect’s stand- 
point. With this basis, it goes on to the actual 
working’ out of the proposal with each factor 
framed so as to have a sales effect. The unit then 
details the most desirable ways of placing the story 
before the proper executives—orally and in writing 
—how to keep control of the interview or meeting, 
and how to turn each point of discussion toward 
the sales goal. It indicates ways for closing the sale, 
when possible, or of making the interview a definite 
commitment toward the final favorable decision. 
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The Course is divided sev 
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q@Experience—Not Theories 


seven sections, or units. 





















Unir IV— 
important phase in the 7) Explaining 
and the text material is Technical 

bhelpful illustrations, Processes 
“isheets and other aids. This tenis shows 





how to make the 
explanation of technical facts contribute to the 
selling objective. It points out the ways of build- 
ing from your prospect’s present understanding of 
technical terms and subjects, toward a more com- 
plete knowledge of the essential facts which he 
should have—all with the sales “angle.” It suggests 
specific equipment—pictures, diagrams, etc.—for 
making explanations of difficult points, and shows 
the best means for making demonstrations of ap- 
paratus at the sales room or plant. The explanation 
of test installations is covered in detail; and chap- 
ters on handling special technical explanations— 
metallurgical processes, for instance—are included 
here. 

















Unir V— 
Overcoming Difficulties 












Here is a wealth of aid in the toughest part of 

_ your job—convincing the “hard-boiled” prospect. 
Methods for handling indecisive and skeptical exec- 
utives are given; procedure in meeting such diffi- 
culties as the refusal to see you, the handicap of 







selling more than one executive, and personal in- 
terests or jealousies of the individual plant execu- 
tive—these are all discussed. The ways by which 
you can handle objections and turn them to ac- 







count and the problem of meeting competitive 
claims from other fuels are treated fully with facts 
and reasons. Special attention to means of closing 
difficult sales is given here. 
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Unir VI— 
Following Through 





In this unit are shown the systematic methods 
followed by leading industrial gas salesmen in 
building up permanent, regular future business— 
of making each sale pave the way to others. Check- 
up calls on installations and other methods as a 
means of creating further good will among cus- 
tomers; for leading to additional installations; for 
securing replacement business, are discussed. The 
step-by-step procedure for this is shown. Ways of 
reviving lost sales are also covered; and a special 
chapter is devoted to ways of keeping yourself 
posted on industrial gas developments of value in 
generating more sales. 


Unir VII— 
Organizing Field Work 





The final unit gives you a sound plan for de- 
veloping the sales possibilities of your territory— 
how to make it yield its fullest measure of pros- 
pects. Methods of analyzing your field for im- 
mediate business—and from the most desirable 
load-building standpoint—are discussed. Many 
plans for developing sources of live leads are ex- 
plained. In addition, there are chapters on the 
organization of your time and efforts so as to make 
them more productive—working methods and 
schedules that spell more dollars in your pocket. 
The apportionment of your time among various 


kinds of calls is also covered. 
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A. G. A. Industrial Gas 
Salesmanship Course 


(Continued from page 67) 
They not only provide the basic material 
for individual study and reference, but also 
furnish the background for stimulating and 
worthwhile group conferences. 

Case Problems, which accompany each 
unit, give a vivid account of a typical in- 
terview between an industrial gas salesman 
and a prospect. They offer an opportunity 
to analyze the methods of a fellow sales- 
man much as if you were watching a slow 
motion picture of him at work. You will 
be asked to comment on these case prob- 
lems. Your solutions to the problems they 
present will be checked and returned with 
a complete analysis of the case. 

Conferences. Whenever thiee or more 
from one company are enrolled, group con- 


The Course Will 
Help All of Us 








Because: 


—lIt puts at our command a sound 
procedure, from start to finish, 
for developing, selling, and 
handling industrial gas accounts. 

—lIt shows us how to handle sales 
interviews more skillfully and 
close sales more surely. 

—lIt provides us practical methods 
of presenting facts, data, and 
information in usable,  sales- 
slanted form. 


—lIt will stimulate our own think- 
ing about the essential problems 
of our business. 


—It will place our activities on a 
still higher and more successful 
plane. 

—It will be a powerful factor in 
building greater industrial gas 
sales. 


In Short 


—The Course gives every in- 
dustrial gas man just what 
| he needs and what he wants. 





























ferences can be arranged. Those meetings, 
which may be held every week or every 
two weeks, provide a chance to discuss and 
apply the ideas brought out in the Units. 
They will prove a popular and helpful fea- 
ture of the Course. The /eaders of the group 
will receive a series of special manuals for 
conducting the group conferences. 

Certificates will be awarded to each per- 
son who completes the course satisfactorily, 
as shown by his solutions to the case prob- 
lems. 





New England Serves 
Six Million People 





There are 104 companies selling manu- 
factured gas for lighting and fuel in New 
England. In 1928 these companies sold 
43,012,100,000 cu.ft. of gas to a total of 
1,441,620 customers, representing a popula- 
tion of 6,404,800. To serve these custom- 
ers, gas is distributed through 11,555 miles 
of mains. The total number of meters used 
was 1,448,560. Gross revenue from the 
sale of gas in 1928 was $55,240,000. 

Practically all gas is sold in the state 
where it is manufactured, very little, if any, 
crossing any state lines in New England. 
Outside of one gas system in Connecticut, 
all gas is distributed within a few miles 
of the place of manufacture. 

In the manufacture of gas in New Eng- 
land, in 1928, 46,200 tons of anthracite, 
1,407,000 tons of bituminous, 590,600 tons 
of coke, and over 67,000,000 gallons of oil 
were consumed. 

In the whole of the United States there 
are 655 manufacturing gas companies, of 
which 52 are municipal establishments, and 
the balance privately owned and operated. 


Home Study Course on 
Manufactured Gas 


HE Committee on Education of Gas 

Company Employees desires again to 
direct the attention of the young employee 
especially to the splendid opportunity that 
is his for attaining a greater knowledge con- 
cerning the technicalities involved from the 
operating viewpoint of our industry by sub- 
scribing for the Home Study Course on 
Manufactured Gas offered by Columbia 
University. 

The course is comprehensive and com- 
plete and is heartily endorsed by both the 
committee and the Association. Many fine 
testimonials regarding its worth have been 
received from students who have already 
completed the course. 

“Be Prepared” is not only a good slogan 
for a Boy Scout, but for everyone else as 
well who hopes to advance and succeed. 
You must not only have your eyes on the 
next rung of the ladder—you have to know 
what to do when you get there. This course 
supplies such information and should ap- 
peal to the fellow of ambition. 

For further information and details, con- 
sult either the Educational Director of your 
Company or write the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Philfuels New Headquarters 


Au operations of the Philfuels Company 
are now being conducted from the new 
offices in the General Motors Building, De- 
troit, Mich. This move is made in order 
to centralize the various activities of the 
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Philfuels Company at the Detroit office. 

The executive offices, engineering and 
construction department, the material pur- 
chasing, the drafting and the stenographic 
work, which were formerly located at 
Bartlesville, Okla., will also be concentrated 
at the Detroit office. 

Officers of the company affected by this 
move and who will be transférred from 
Bartlesville to Detroit are G. G. Oberfell, 
executive vice-president, R. W. Thomas, 
vice-president and general manager and N. 
W. Strale, chief engineer. 








GAS WINS BATTLE WITH 
BLIZZARD 


While railroad schedules were 
generally hopelessly muddled by the 
worst blizzard of a decade that raged 
over the Middle West, December 18 
and 19, trains entered and left the 
Chicago Union Passenger station 
without difficulty. 

The maze of switches, cross-overs, 
etc., that form the intricate track ap- 
proaches to the station were heated 
with gas burners placed beneath the 
steel. As the storm deposited the first 
of the 14.9-inch blanket of snow, gas 
was turned on at a central point and 
the burners lighted by a torch. Vet- 
eran railroaders, who had in time 
gone by fought snow fall with 
brooms, picks, shovels, tallow pots 
and steam, were amazed that only 
two regular track men were needed 
to keep the switches free from snow 
and ice. Hundreds—even thousands 
—of extra men were formerly re- 
quired to fight the snow, they pointed 
out. : 

Preliminary to their installation, 
the new gas burners were tested in 
the laboratories of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, at Chi- 
cago. It was found that with gas 
supplied at less than normal pressure, 
a gale blowing at 45 miles per hour 
would not extinguish the flames. 























Improves Time-O-Stat 


B. HERTY, of the utilization division, 

* The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
with the assistance of W. U. Sherratt, of 
the same division, has improved the ex- 
isting type of Time-O-Stat control for 
gas-fired house heating boilers. The pres- 
ent type of control on most house-heating- 
by-gas installations maintains a tempera- 
ture of 70° during the day and 60° dur- 
ing the night. 

A customer, however, requires in his 
home a temperature of 70° during a few 
hours in the early morning and a few 
hours during the evening, but requires 
no heat during his absence at business 
during the day. The desired condition 
has been brought about by a specially 
designed cam which Mr. Herty has added 
to the regular Time-O-Stat mechanism. 
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Advertising Typography and Layout” 


ii is probably quite obvious to you 
that no one can give a very compre- 
hensive talk on advertising design or 
the problems of layout and typography 
in twenty minutes. It is also quite ob- 
vious that twenty minutes is quite as 
long as you can hope for anybody to 
listen to a discussion of this subject. 

I can only hope to give you a few 
notes. 

It is my confirmed opinion that there 
is nothing that business men, and ad- 
vertising men as well, will run away 
from faster than a little hard academic 
study. If I can give you a series of 
notes which you, on your own, can 
pursue further, I shall have done all 
that is really possible and perhaps de- 
sirable. What you propose to do with 
these notes is more or less up to you. 

I think that we may assume the 
battle for good advertising design is 
over and won. 

There is a certain curious interest 
still existing on the part of laymen 
at least and probably some advertising 
people, as to which comes first—the 
copy or the design. The answer, of 
course, depends upon whom you ask 
the question; a writer or an art direc- 
tor. The answer to the question, how- 
ever, is neither. An advertising cam- 
paign starts with an idea, and if it is, 
per se, an advertising idea, it is the 
work of the writer and the art director 
to bring to the interpretation of this 
idea their various talents and abilities. 
The writer uses his tools, which are 
words and the art director, his, which 
are design, typography, pictures, etc. 

Now the strategy of advertising is 
everyone’s concern who is concerned 
with the advertising at all, but the 
writer and the art director should be 
the master of their particular tactics 
and they should concern themselves 
with making that particular set of tac- 
tics as effective as possible. 





*This Paper was read before the Publicity 
and Advertising Section, A. G. A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, last Fall. 


By BERT VAUGHN FLANNERY 


In the layout of advertising, I think 
it would be well to go back to the 
old, simple rule that is back of all 


good design and hence all good adver- 





( } 
aturday Night Sat Gay 


| 


was a 


~ "Tedious Task 


No wonder the Saturday night bath became an 
American institution. Weter had to be heated on the 
kitchen stove and the old wash tub filled by the 
bucket full. That took time. to say nothing of 
trouble. Once a week was often enough. 


But standards of living have changed. So heve 
standards of cleanliness. A bath a week is not enough. 
The Seturday night bath has been replaced by the 
daily dip. And an inexhaustible supply of hot water 
from an automatic gas heater has changed @ chore to 
@ pleasure. 

The low cost of this convenience brings it within 
the reach of all. A few cents a day will bring you an un- 
limited supply of hot water for every household need. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 
“If its done with HEAT @— ae 


tising design and that is, “purpose 
must govern form.” 

One of the most futile efforts is to 
get the well-known weekly magazine 
and thumb through it, as you see a 
great many men doing, saying “This is 
a good layout’ and “That is a bad 
one,” “I don’t like this picture” or “I 
don’t like that arrangement.” No lay- 
out can be judged without full knowl- 
edge of its purpose, and likewise no 
good layout can be planned without a 
complete understanding of the purpose 
of the advertising. 

I think entirely too much time is 
wasted discussing ow layouts are 
made and not enough concern given to 
why they are made. I think necessity 
is still the best designer. 

Layouts generally can be divided 
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into two groups—what we might call 
the narrative type, and the display 
type. The character of the advertising 
is dictated by the thing that you are 
trying to accomplish. We do the ad- 
vertising for a fine glass company. It 
is obvious that you could write your 
head off about the charming necessity 
of nice table glass and never do justice 
to this glassware. One photograph 
does do justice to it, supported by in- 
teresting copy, which means copy of 
interest to women. The job is com- 
pleted. 

On the.other hand, in preparing ad- 
vertising on a correspondence school, 
as we do, you could not hope—with 
all the pictures in the world—to tell 
the story this advertising should con- 
vey. In such a case, pictures and lay- 
out can only hope to support copy. 

Now there are many combinations 
of these two extreme attitudes, but I 
think that this one simple rule might 
aid to begin with. 

You must also keep in mind the fin- 
ished job. 

Rotogravure is essentially a picture 
medium. For example, in rotogravure 
it would be well to consider the prob- 
lem as a picture problem, and, unlike 
the newspaper where you start with 
white space and put on black images, 
rotogravure is just the opposite. Being 
essentially a picture medium, it should 
be used when the visual problem is 
paramount. 

In designing layouts for newspapers 
we have certain things we have to con- 
sider; first of all, it is black and white. 
We have certain printing problems 
that have to be met; peculiar to the 
media. The typography of the news- 
paper must be, of necessity, clean and 
simple, using very safe, legible type. 

Magazines, of course, offer a great 
range of design possibilities. Better 
paper and better printing, color, en- 
graving, etc., add many strings to the 
designer's bow. 
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Let us say a word about advertising 
pictures. Like the argument as to 
whether the copy or the design comes 
first; there has always been a great deal 
of discussion as to what is “Art” in ad- 
vertising. 

Now it is my very personal opinion 
that there is no such thing as advertis- 
ing “Art.” 

It seems to me that free aesthetics is 
one thing and pictures bought for 
commerce is another. The minute you 
buy a picture for a commercial pur- 
pose, you establish a set of standards 
that must of necessity be commercial. 
The standards by which you judge a 
commercial picture and a picture that 
proposes to be art are two separate and 
distinct sets of standards. There are 
times when the pictures you purchase 
will be excellent pictures from what- 
ever point you wish to judge them; the 
aesthetic merit of such a picture is by 
way of being an interesting by-prod- 


uct. 


THE ARMCHAIR 


FIREMAN 





dentially, it’s really well within your means. 


NORTHERN INDIANA 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 





If Steinway & Son, for example, 
choose to use in their advertising pic- 
tures that have been called works of 
art, it is all very well. The fact re- 


mains, however, that their advertising 
agent does this because it is good busi- 
ness to do so and not because it may 
be art. 

Advertising illustrations are too 
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seldom purchased without thought to 
whether they are masculine pictures or 
feminine pictures. The minute you 
begin to do a little ballyhoo for the 





OUTDOOR AND DIRECT MAIL 
PROGRAM APPROVED 


The Managing Committee of the 
Publicity and Advertising Section 
of the American Gas Association 
has approved tentative plans for 
the preparation of a series of out- 
door 24-sheet posters and a direct 
mail campaign, subject to final ap- 
proval by the Commercial Section 
of the Association. 

Definite announcement and de- 
tails of these two campaigns, it is 
expected, will be made in The 
MONTHLY for March. 























ladies there is a natural resentment you 
must face, particularly if you are ad- 
dressing a mannish crowd (I shall risk 
the resentment, even though the crowd 
I am facing today has but a few 
women in it.) The fact remains that 
the women today have most of the 
money, ate rapidly getting the rest of 
it, and are spending 85 per cent of it 
about as they please. About all I can 
figure out that the men do is foot the 
bill. 

This has a very significant bearing 
on the problem at hand. Most adver- 
tising is prepared by men and, frankly, 
very few of them are professionally in- 
terested in women. They figure that 
everything that pleases them will 
please the women. They are very 
sentimental about the home; you can 
always “get” them on the culinary sub- 
jects, but here again, they are inter- 
ested really in themselves and not the 
women’s angle. They get a certain 
beaming pride out of the rosy-faced 
picture of a youngster. After all, they 
are only reflecting their own feelings. 
The real test of their ability comes 
when they face a feminine problem— 
uncolored by masculine interest. 

There is a decided difference be- 
tween the pictures that appeal to 
women and men. Men are for the 
most part interested in realism and 
women in the decorative side of life. 
We buy thousands and thousands of 
dollars’ worth of pictures a year in 
the organization with which I am asso- 
ciated, that I personally do not care 
for in the least; but they are, I assure 
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you, bought for very good commercial 
reasons and are good advertising pic- 
tures. 

Men are not as keen students of 
women’s preferences and women’s in- 
terests as they should be, and yet the 
vast majority of advertising is inti- 
mately concerned with women. We 
will grant you, for example, they do 
not buy more motor cars than men and 
yet there isn’t a motor car manufac- 
turer in the country today that will not 
admit that, out of 80 per cent of the 
automobiles he sells, women have a 
most important part in the decisions. 
Most of the insurance in the world is 
held for women. Is it irony to say that 
when a woman dies this insurance usu- 
ally goes to another woman ? 

If I were a man in the advertising 
business and wanted to know more 
about women’s interests I would be- 
come one of the most rabid readers of 
women’s magazines. I would read 
the editorial pages and not fool myself 
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- ABOUT THIS BOY’S HEALTH. 
His mother works every dey at the job of 
motherhood. 


Meals that ere well-cooked and well-balanced, 
food supply safely kept in a modern refriger- 
stor, a home that is well ventilated and com- 
fortably warm on chilly days, beths provided 
by an automatic heater. 
COOKING - WATER HEATING - REFRIGERATION - HOUSE HEATING 
ALL WITH NATURAL GAS 
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that a perusal of the woman’s adver- 
tising was enough. 

Certainly the pictures in our adver- 
tising ought to be purchased deliber- 
ately to interest women, if actual inter- 
est in such advertising is to be secured. 

You will have to throw aside your 
personal prejudices about pictures and 
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get very commercial in your discrim- 
ination and abstract in your judgments. 

Photography is unexcelled for the 
descriptive picture. 

I was presumptious enough to say 
that I did not think business men liked 
to work very hard or to study on some- 
thing that was outside of the necessary 
daily curriculum. As evidence of this 
fact I have here a few notes from a 
book on typography by the late Ben- 
jamin Sherbow. This is a check-up 
by which he offers a simple formula 
for the analysis and effectiveness of 
typography: 

Here is a check-up plan on the fol- 
lowing pages which will enable you to 
decide whether any piece of advertis- 
ing typography under consideration 
(either in layout or finished proof 
form) has the qualities that make it 
able to deliver its advertising message 
effectively. 

The principles of advertising typog- 
raphy are the same whether applied 
to advertisements in newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers, or to booklets, cata- 
logs, house organs, broadsides, or to a 
blotter. For this reason the plan may 
be used in checking up effective type 
used in any piece of advertising print 
whatever. 

Clip specimen advertisements from 
all sorts of publications. Collect speci- 
mens of booklets, catalogs, and other 
examples of advertising print. Then 
take one speciman after another and 
carefully analyze its typographical 
qualities by the use of this check-up. 
When you find examples in which the 
type does not deliver the message ef- 
fectively (for reasons which the plan 
has shown you) make a layout of your 
own which will embody the better way 
of handling the same piece of copy. 

I know of no surer method of get- 
ting a quick grasp on the principles of 
effective type use. 


1. Good Looks 


Advertising typography must invite the 
eye by its good looks. 

(a) The printed page should be made 
attractive by careful choice of type and by 
its pleasing arrangement, but we should 
beware of fussing it up. 

(b) Type dress should conform to the 
character of the message. 

(c) Decoration wisely used where it 
belongs adds grace to the printed page 
and this helps to deliver the message. 
Decoration that does not help to catch 
the eye or deliver the message is not only 


superfluous, but is harmful. It distracts 
the eye and uses up valuable space. 

(d) Type needs a relief of white to 
attract the eye and make it easy to read. 


2. Liveliness 

Advertising typography must stimulate 
interest by its liveliness. 

(a) The eye is attracted by things that 
look alive. It turns away from monotony. 
The printed page must look as if it had 
an interesting story to tell. Avoid the 
physical appearance of dullness. 

(b) Break up the text into short para- 
gtaphs to make the page sparkle. 

(c) Use lively display heads and sub- 
heads. Display heads are intended to 
catch the eye of the reader and convince 
him that our advertisement has a live 
message for him. In the use of display 
type bear in mind the following five 
things: 

1. It must stand out. 

2. It must be easy to read. 

3. It must be good to look at. 

4. It must be arranged so that its sense 
is clear at first glance. 

5. We must not overdo. All display 
is no display. Avoid also the over-use 
of all caps, italic and boldface in the 


»body of text. 


3. Orderly Arrangement 

Advertising typography must sustain 
interest by orderly arrangement. 

(a) There must be clearness and deft- 
ness in the arrangement of our material 
on the printed page to aid the quick and 
easy understanding of our message. Avoid 
involved arrangements that cause confu- 
sion. Make it easy for the reader to fol- 
low you step by step. 

(b) Cataloging or listing is well ar- 
ranged in proportion to the quickness 
and ease with which it gives up its store 
of information. By clear and orderly 
arrangement we must enable the reader 
to get at a glance the information he 
wants. 


4, Easy to read 
Advertising typography must grip at- 
tention by being supremely easy to read. 


(a) The face of type. 

1. It must be of a design with which 
we are familiar through long practice in 
reading it. This bars “fancy” types of 
eccentric design. 

2. Every stroke of every letter must be 
clear and instantly recognizable. 

3. It must be good to look at. 
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4. Avoid setting pages or even para- 
gtaphs in all caps, italic or boldface. 

5. Avoid freak lettering or any kind of 
lettering that it mot at least as easy to 
read as a good face of type. 

6. Avoid dark backgrounds for type. 


(b) The size of type. 

1. Small type is not inviting to the eye 
and produces a strain that discourages 
reading. 

2. Type may also be too large for the 
space and produce as much strain as 
type too small. 


(c) The length of line. 

Type size governs the length of line. 
To insure easy and comfortable reading, 
it is a universal rule that the smaller the 
type the shorter the line has to be. 

(d) Space between line (leading). 

Type is made easy to read by putting 
enough space between lines to give the 
eye a clear path. 


As evidence of the fact that I do wee 
think we study as much as we might, 
you have asked that we discuss typog- 
raphy—yet any one of you can get 
Benjamin Sherbow’s two little books 
(and I am not interested in the promo- 
tion of Mr. Sherbow’s books) for the 
price of a theatre ticket and can read 
these two books in an hour. If those 
books were put into the hands of men 
who are preparing advertising, it would 
be improved tomorrow. 

I do not see why I should really 
even attempt to make a speech on the 
subject of advertising typography as 
long as those books are in existence. 

I am still four minutes “under the 
wire” and I want to take the opportu- 
nity of talking about an entirely new 
and more recent departure in the 
province of the advertising art director. 
We have talked here up to now about 
advertising, its layouts, its typography, 
its pictures, etc. 

Today, every well-equipped adver- 
tising agency must, if it hasn’t already 
made provision to do so, concern itself 
about the appearance of packages and 
the appearance of the product itself. 
Good taste in this country is a very 
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ADVERTISING BRINGS LOWER PRICES 


The lowest priced commodities of any kind, whether shoes, automobiles or gas 
and electric service, ate those which are most advertised, says W. H. Hodge, of 


Utility advertising has t important facts concerning the industry before 
“4 aes ot paella them with an understanding of 
utility problems and operating conditions. And it has helped, as well, in creating 
for gas and electricity with the result that our utilities 
are able to provide better service at lower rates. 
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vital thing to a great many women, but 
of too little interest to manufacturers 
and of not too much interest to adver- 
tising people. An idea apparently is 
not a good idea in America until it be- 
comes economic. Now, good taste has 
become good business. Appearance is 
a sales factor; a manufacturer who has 
something to sell that has form, had 
better concern himself about its ap- 
pearance as well as other points of 
merit that his product may have. 

We discovered, not many weeks ago, 
an interesting old letter in a trunk in 
an old house in Philadelphia that was 
being torn down. It was a letter from 
Mrs. Lelia Carter, of Virginia, to Don- 
ald Campbell, of Virginia, ordering a 
chariot, or what we would call today, 
a carriage. The specifications are the 
interesting aspect of this letter; she 
wanted a commodious trunk put on 
the back, she wanted all the trimmings 
in gilt, and she went on to describe at 
great length all the particular details 
of outward appearance she wished. 
The most amusing thing about the 
letter was that we do not know if the 
carriage was made of oak, we do not 
know whether it had iron tires or 
whether it was drawn by four horses or 
two, but we do know what Mrs. Car- 
ter’s preferences were in size, color, 
style, and decorations. 

It has been estimated by those peo- 
ple concerned with fashion that five 
years ago, when a new fashion note 
made its appearance in Paris, it was 
exactly twenty-seven months before it 
appeared in the mail order catalogues 
in this country. Today it takes pre- 
cisely nine months to do that and it 
takes about nine months to print such 
catalogues. The “backwoods” have 
gone. The lady in the small town is 
quite likely to be as well informed as 
the lady on the avenue. 

Let us take, for example, the manu- 
facture of a percolator. Which is the 
woman best equipped to answer: “Is 
this mechanically the most perfect?” or 
“Is this a good-looking percolator?’ 
We have got to concern ourselves about 
this business of appearance. It is a 
matter of carrying the problem of 
physical appearance further than just 
the advertising page. 

Such a discussion as this would be 
incomplete without reference to what 
has been called “the modern move- 
ment” in design, of which you have 
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heard some rumblings and which 


~ should be of interest to you. We talk 


a great deal in this country now about 
what is called “the modern movement” 
in design. The dean of this move- 
ment, Professor Bruno Paul, of Ger- 
many, has long ago passed his fiftieth 
birthday. The alarming fact is that 
the modern movement could be over 
fifty years old and yet be a new one 
here. With thousands of tourists go- 
ing about in the past five years, the 
consumers have brought the news back 








NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


The revised edition of the book- 
let, “Public Service” edited by Ir- 
ving Jay Rogers and published by 
the American Educational Press, 
New York City, is just off the 
press and ready for distribution. 
This revised edition is reduced in 
size, but still contains meat for in- 
teresting reading on this important 
subject from the pens of such na- 
tional thinkers and leaders as Roger 
W. Babson, Professor Irving Fisher, 
Matthew S. Sloan, George B. Cor- 
telyou, with an introduction by 
William Butterworth, president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Prices of the new edition 
are as follows: Lots of 5,000, 714 
cents each; lots of 10,000, 634 
cents; 25,000, 6 cents, and 50,000, 
43/, cents. 




















with them. Asa result, a lot of manu- 
facturers have leaped into hastily con- 
ceived designs in the modernistic man- 
ner and have gotten out a lot of stuff 
which is pretty bad. They haven’t gone 
to the trouble to do what has been 
done in Germany and France. They 
have assumed to cover in a few months 
the work of years of study. 

It is part of the advertising art direc- 
tor’s job today to contribute to the 
whole general business of styling and 
designing goods and it is going to play 
an important role in advertising work 
in the future. How far-reaching this 
work will be can scarcely be imagined. 

Like the college graduate who went 
to Mr. Harriman, one time president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
asked what he could do to be a suc- 
cess. Harriman suggested that he in- 
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vest five thousand dollars. The young 
man said he had no money. Harriman 
said to get it and return to him and he 
would advise him what to do. In 
about two years he came back to Mr. 
Harriman, saying: “I've had hard 
work to get it, but I’ve the five thou- 
sand dollars.” Mr. Harriman replied, 
“Well, if you have done that in your 
first two years, you do not need my ad- 
vice. 

Perhaps, from some of these notes, 
you will be able to do what the young 
man did with Mr. Harriman’s advice, 
you will study and improve your un- 
derstanding of the purposes of adver- 
tising design. If you do, you will need 
no advice of mine. 


Eliminate Three Companies 


UJNEICATION of its corporate structure 

through the elimination of three in- 
termediate holding companies and the ac- 
quisition of the Allied Power and Light 
Corporation were recently announced by 
B. C. Cobb, chairman, and T. W. Martin, 
president of the Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation. The purchase of Allied 
Power is a further step in the formation of 
an organization offering every service in 
connection with the ownership, manage- 
ment, engineering and construction of pub- 
lic utility properties. 


Brockton Promotions 


Qraay growth of the Brockton Gas 
Light Co., Brockton, Mass., has necessi- 
tated several important changes in “the 
organization and recently furnished op- 
portunity for a number of promotions 
in several departments. 

The position of general superintendent 
is now filled by Wolstan E. Browne, 
formerly assistant to General Manager 
George H. Priest. Another new position 
is that of assistant to the general super- 
intendent, filled by Fred J. Sullivan, 
formerly assistant to the distribution en- 
gineer. J. P. Kavanaugh has been ap- 
pointed production superintendent. A. 
D. Daniels is now assistant production 
superintendent. 





Master Plumbers Hear 
Keith Clevenger 


Keith Clevenger, Director of Publicity 
and Advertising of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, was one of the speakers. at the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Mas- 
ter Plumbers Association, which took place 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Janu- 
ary 16. 

Mr. Clevenger assured his audience that 
the gas industry stood ready at all times 
to cooperate with all allied trades, empha- 
sizing the important part played by plumb- 
ers in bringing about greater efficiency in 
the use of gas by the customer. 
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Natural Gas Convention Meets 
at New Orleans May 5-8 


At a conference held by H. C. Morris, 
Chairman of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Association, E. J. 
Stephany, Secretary of the Department, and 
W. C. Grant, Director of Publicity, Lone 
Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, which 
took place in that city last month, prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the convention of 
the Natural Gas Industry, to be held in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, in May were out- 
lined. The meeting will take place May 5- 
8, and headquarters will be at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. 

The first step in this direction was taken 
and the following program committee was 
named: 


N. C. McGowen, Louisiana Gas & Fuel 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

H. L. Montgomery, Cities Service Gas 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

L. Fitzpatrick, Utah Gas & Coke Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


George Wehrle, Public Service Company 
of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

W. A. Dunkley, Memphis Power & Light 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. E. Merchant, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

A. C. Howard, Dixie Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 

F. L. Chase, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


While this convention will be known as 
“The Western Natural Gas Convention” it 
will be open to all natural gas men in the 
country. The program will feature out- 
standing problems and subjects of interest 
to the Natural Gas Industry, but there will 
be no exhibit of appliances. 

Mr. Stephany has transferred the head- 
quarters of the Natural Gas Department 
from Pittsburgh to the Allen Building, Dal- 
las, Texas, and from now on he will devote 
most of his attention to details of the forth- 
coming meeting, which Mr. Morris expects 
to make one of the most successful in the 
history of the industry. 





Tentative Program is Announced 
for Regional Sales Conference 


The following tentative program has 
been announced for the First Natural 
Gas Regional Sales Conference, cov- 
ering Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New York and Ken- 
tucky, which will take place at the 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb- 
tuary 10 and 11, under the auspices 
of the American Gas Association: 


Monday Morning, February 10, 1930 
10:00 A.M. 
9:00—10:00 A.M. Registration 
Opening Remarks by: 

Chairman Reid Cameron, Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co., | Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Cooperation by the Operating, Utiliza- 
tion and Sales Departments in Promoting 
Sales” 

E. A. Munyan, Union Gas and Electric 

Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Every Employee a Salesman—Selling the 
Employee the Idea of Gas Service” 

F. C. Mackey, Public Service Co. of 

Northern Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
General Discussion 


“Better Home Contacts Through Meter 
Readers, Salesmen and Home Service Rep- 
resentatives” 
E. C. Weston, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
General Discussion 
“Contacts by Women” 
R. E. Polk, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
General Discussion 
Conference Luncheon 
Address—B. J. Mullaney, President of 
the American Gas Association. 


Afternoon—2:15 P.M. 
“Training Industrial Salesmen” 
H. O. Loebell, Combustion Utilities 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
General Discussion 
“Industrial Sales in the Heavy Metallur- 
gical Field” 
Karl Emmerling, East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
General Discussion 
“Industrial Sales in the Light Metallurgi- 
cal Field” 
E, W. Esslinger, Union Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Discussion 


Tuesday Morning—9:00 A.M. 
“Selling Conversion Burners for House 
Heating” 

Geo. L. Scofield, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Discussion 
“Selling Straight Gas Designed Equip- 
ment” 
V. L. Black, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
General Discussion 
Conference Luncheon 


Afternoon—z2:15 P.M. 
Symposium on Dealer Cooperation 
“Dealer Cooperation in Manufactured 

Gas Territory” 
A. J. Peters, The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 
General Discussion on Obtaining Dealer 
Cooperation in Natural Gas Territory 
A special inspection trip to the im- 
portant industrial customers in the Pitts- 
burgh territory has been arranged for the 
industrial men on the last afternoon of 
the conference. 


Bartlesville Gas Company 
Now in New Home 


BAts evan Gas & Electric Company 
is now in its new home at 328 John- 
stone Avenue. 

The company held open house to cele- 
brate the opening, and throngs of Bartles- 
ville people visited the office from early 
in the morning until late at night. 

Of the several thousand women of the 
city and environs registered, the first 1,400 
received gas toasters as a gift from the 
company, while a drawing was held for a 
Detroit-Jewel gas range and an Estate 
Triple Effect heater. 

One of the features of the opening was 
the beautifully decorated show window 
which had been trimmed by Ralph Taylor 
of Bartlesville, and which, according to the 
Bartlesville Examiner, was one of the most 
artistic displays ever put on in the city. 








Dallas Office Opens 

Offices of the Natural Gas De- 
partment of the American Gas As- 
sociation, recently transferred from 
Pittsburgh, have been re-opened 
by E. J. Stephany, secretary, at 
Dallas, Texas. The department's 
address now is 724 Allen Build- 
ing, Dallas. 





























Nebraska Burns Texas 
and Oklahoma Gas 





Oklahoma or Texas gas now may be 
burned in Nebraska. Extension of the 
main gas pipeline system of Cities Service 
Gas Company to Falls City, Neb., was 
completed late in December. The line 
serves also, Horton, Hiawatha, Sabetha 
and other Kansas cities, where the Gas 
Service company has installed distribu- 
tion systems. 

The extension from Atchison, Kan., is 
approximately 53 miles long, and is con- 
structed of 10- 8- and 6-inch pipe. Falls 
City is the terminus of the line and is 
the point farthest north served from the 
Empire gas pipelines. 

Operation of the line is under the su- 
pervision of C. A. Gibson, district super- 
intendent for the forthern territory with 
headquarters at Ottawa, Kan., and in the 
immediate charge of Roy Gearhart, su- 
perintendent of Pipe-line division No. 12. 
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This map shows the extension of Cities 
Service Gas Company’s main pipeline system 
from Atchison, Kan., to Falls City, Neb., 
a distance of 53 miles. The extension serves 
several additional cities in northeast Kansas. 





Natural Gas Heats 
Denver Hospital 





NATURAL 

gas conver- 
sion job of prime 
importance has 
been completed by 
the Public Serv- 
ice Company of 
Colorado under 
the supervision of 
Cc. W. Gale, su- 
perintendent of 
the commercial 
and industrial gas division, with the 
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installation of gas burners at the Na- 
tional Jewish hospital in Denver. Be- 
tween 60 and 70 million cu.ft. of nat- 
ural gas will be used annually to gen- 
erate steam for the 17 buildings—oc- 
cupying nearly three entire blocks— 
that comprise the hospital group. 

An impressive feature of the job is 
that the use of gas replaces 3,672 tons 
of coal per year (costing about $14,- 
000) at a fuel saving of approximately 
$2,000. Over a two-month period, gas 
bills have come well within Mr. Gale’s 
estimate of $12,000 a year. Economy 
was made possible by rebuilding com- 
bustion chambers in the two Heine, 
315 horsepower, cross-drum, water- 
tube boilers, and installing modern 
baffling. 

The pair of Heines operate to 75 
pounds steam pressure. Formerly, they 
used automatic stokers and complete 
coal-handling equipment; but despite 
these advantages the boilers could not 
develop more than 140 per cent of 
rating, while with gas fuel 200 per 
cent of rating is obtained. Thus under 
heavy load conditions, one boiler on 
gas is satisfactorily carrying the load, 
whereas two boilers would normally 
be required with coal fuel. 

Webster Gas Burners—two for each 
boiler—manufactured by a subsidiary 
of the Surface Combustion Company 
were used. 

To doubly insure service and to 
comply with provisions of the Denver 
industrial gas contract, a complete oil- 
burning standby was installed. It con- 
sists of a 10,000-gallon oil storage 
tank; a Hammel duplicate oil pumping 
set, and pre-heaters with Hammel oil- 
burning nozzles for each boiler. 

In addition to the heating load, 
steam is used throughout the year for 
laundry, refrigeration machinery, water 
heating, kitchen and sterilizer equip- 
ment. 

The entire cost of providing boilers 
with gas burners, standby equipment, 
combustion chamber and rebaffling job 
was approximately $10,000. 


Welty Goes to Detroit 


Malcolm W. Welty, who has been 
connected with the public relations de- 
partment of the Phillips Petroleum com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is being 
transferred to the Detroit office of the 
Philfuels company, a Phillips subsidiary, 
as advertising manager. 
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Our New Members 


{(Continued from page 63) 

The Lennox Furnace Co., R. T. Wasson, 
Secretary, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Charles J. Webb & Company, S. N. Smith, 
Vice-President, 116-18 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Staynew Filter Corporation, N. A. 
Hamill, Secretary, 99 North Water St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Active Members 


Duesler, J. F., Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
311 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Neuendorf, Paul G., Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
Warren, Pa. 

Blomgren, Herbert, Consolidated _— Co., 
4 Irving Place, New York, N. 

Craig, Allan e. The Kompak . New 
Brunswick, 

Graves, W. W 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Cass, Neiva Phillips, Texas Cities Gas Co., 
| Se Paso Div., 419 N. Stanton, El Paso, 


Mawha, James Kennth, Smoot Engineering 
Corp., 136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Ten Brook, John Abram, Philadel we 

a Beans ? E 5th Street Chester, 


” West Texas Gas Company, 


Barry, Edmund ay State of New j Bai? 
nent eoniiies m., 1060 Broad St. New- 
ark, 


Barr, Cameron C., Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., Lexington 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Brandt, Julius C., Jr., Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, 


Carpenter, W. H., Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., Lexington 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Hoffman, J. C., Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Co., Lexington & Liberty 
Sts. Baltimore, Md. 

Moirison, Harry E., Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., Liberty & Lex- 
ington Sts., Baltimore, Md 

Pollock, Harry E., Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric €o., Baltimore, Md. 

Schaffer, Charles D., Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 

Stackpole, Chester S., Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Co., Lexington 
& Liberty Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Sampson, Henry Hazen, Consolidated Gas 
Co., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. 

Kelly, Theodore Francis, Consolidated Gas 
Co., 4 Irving Place, New York, N 

Hanna, John Livingston, Conaclidated Gas 
Co., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. 

Anderson, Herman A., The Syracuse Light- 
a Inc., 109 Mechanic St., Syracuse, 


Whittaker, Alex. R., West Shore Gas Co., 
Haverstraw, New York. 

McLain, Will, III, Public Service Electric 
& ag Co. , 80 Park Place, ge N. J. 
Stark, A Ww, Consolidated Gas Co., 4 Irving 

Place, New York, N. Y. 
Ellis, A. William, Consolidated Gas Co. 
4 New York, 4 Irving Place, New York, 


Y. 
Terrell, Willard B., Consolidated Gas Co. 
f New York, 4 Irving Place, New York, 


Wagner, Louis J., Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, 4 irving Place, New York, 


N. Y. 

Sperling, Anthony Frederick, Cumberland 
County Gas Co., Millville, N. J. 

Hahn, Elwood E., Cedar Rapids Gas Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ta. 

Yost, Lillian M., Federal Public Service 
Corp., 22 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pershail, R., Public Service Co., 
Monroe teet, Chicago, Til. 

Pierson, Harold C., Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., 80 Albany St., New Bruns- 
wick, . 

Schilling, = T., Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, 

Roberts, W. Frank, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp., Baltimore, 

Nostrand, John W., tom Island Lighting 
Co., Mineola, L. L, 

Finley, Willard L., Se iachledt Coal Car- 
bonization Co., 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Deitzler, Clyde Donald, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, 


Irwin, R. D., United Natural Gas Co, 
Sharon, Pa. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Industrial Publicity 


The Publicity Committee, Industriel Gas Section of the American Gas Association, 
directs attention to the following articles, recently published: 
















Title Publication Date 
Conveyors and Ovens for Large Cores..........sesesees Web PN oi cine cha Sesecmedgecced Dec. 5 
Heat Treating Aircraft Engine Parts..................++ American Machinist............ . 26 
Fuels and Methods in Making Auto Fittings.......... Heat Treating and Forging.. Dec. 1 
Radio Sets Put on Productive Basis...............+.+. ROOD TAME. Ss a vcane bucdbite donb acs Dec. 26 
Semi-Automatic orgies DOE 5. sxcennduniniwes secheis Heat Treating and Forging.. Oct. 1 
Beauty Trend in mmerce Develops Demand for 
I , MEDS Rashid skadievesovss 4scdpetpaetodosiave Cosamiie Ages. ccsdsthteacc cans Oct. 1 
Melts Various Alloys in Gas-Fired Furnaces........... POET wi iconstanssdvecneeacit Oct. 1 
Making Art Metal Radiator Covers............ssssssee« Materials Handling and Dis- 
s CHENG © soiccine cndavowes sence Dec. 1 
Art is Factor in Manufacture of Automobile Hard- 
DUGG: Sting BERGhs 16 0onnAki vee kibasughdnasbavabkeconsbemuarel Iron Trade Review............ Nov. 14 
Mounts Furnaces on Springs to Avoid Vibration 
PD 855 Five skp cccnstocenssecneesescasspansedvacsonee Iron Trade Review............ Dec. 12 
Ss Mr ch ks ts Sg cetapboeeacténctaciacncepeteatcuntabs WY  ccwcusacansdkekcnscdbacs Dec. 1 
Gas Modernizes the Forge Furnace..............ceceeeee ss i is ON Fi aca enuccs Dec. 1 
Make Soot Blower Elements...............cscsccscsceces Industrial Gas..............005 Oct. 1 
The Real Facts of Industrial Utilization................ A. G.- A. Motithty 2.2.05 écc.000 Oct. 1 
Heat Treating Parts for the Colt’s Machine Gun....... Industrial Gas.............ss006 Nov. 1 
Gas Furnaces for Heating Stock Prior to pe 
Have Been Improved in Design at Ford since Automotive Industry........... Dec. 1 
Modern Efficiency in Brick Production. ne ramic Age.......... ee Dec. 1 
is OE PUMONOR  BIOFERE 6 os ednccdnnsecnscctioss Industrial Power.. Dec. 1 
Continuous Kilns Used in Modern Chinaware Plant... Fuels and Furnaces... Dec. 1 
The Finishing of Metal Radiator Covers............ - Metal Cleaning and Finishing Nov. 1 
The Influence of Art in Metal Finishing.......... - Metal Cleaning and Finishing Nov. 1 


It is planned to continue this notice as a regular feature of THE MONTHLY in order 
that industrial engineers may be kept closely in touch with the work of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. 








WHO SHALL PAY? 





FIRST HOLDER STILL STANDS 

The first gas holder ever built is 
still standing at Smethwick, Eng- 
land, after 121 years of existence. 


At the request of a gas company member 
of the American Gas Association for in- 
formation as to whether or not a contractor, 


installing sewer lines in the public streets, The iron cylinder was erected in 
has the authority to order the company to 1808 by William Murdock, founder 
temporarily remove its service and refuse of the manufactured gas industry, 
compensation for the material and labor and a bronze memorial tablet was 
necessary to remove and replace, a com- recently unveiled at Smethwick by 


the present gas company in his 
honor. Murdock died in 1839. 

It is interesting to note that the 
first gas company in America was 


plete study was made by Counsel for the 
Association. This matter is of great im- 
portance to all distribution executives and 


























copies of this study will be made available established in 1816 at Baltimore, 
to the executives of gas company members and the second, in 1823, at New 
of the Association upon application to head- York City. 
quarters. 
Webster, Irwin S., Public Service Electric 
Our New Members & Gas Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
(Continued from page 76) Ball, ee — Pia Raney & 
q 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Meier g. ¥. United Natural Gas Co., Oil Buggelo, Toh R, Consolidated Gut Co, 
rving Place, New Yor 
ee ieee foe, Cnlehens ‘Che, Burwell, Earle G., New York Oil'Co., Cas- 
G ’ . 4 per, 
eciuan wer ve, ¥., Genes ak Clement, Frank A., C. H. Geist Co., 1622 
Schreiner, William Joseph, Union Gas & Packard Bid., Philadelphia, Pa. x 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, }. Crandall, A. <. Southern Cities Public 
Lang, Eugene C., Utilities Power & Light Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
i gs 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, lit Faller, John A:, Menominee & Marinette 
Wood, Harry, Public Service Electric & Gas Light = Traction Co., Menominee, Mich. 
.. Trenton, N. J. Gleason, Agnes M., American Gas Journal, 
Bachmann, George K., P. S. Electric & Gas 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. Knapp, Lester H., Pawtucket Gas Co., 
Chew Edmund F., Public Service Electric Pawtucket, R. I. 
& Gas Co., of New Jersey, 80 Park Place, Merrill, Erle R., Combustion Engineering 
oly N. J. Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Myers, Carl B., Iowa Railway and Light 
Corp., & Ass’n Cos., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Nolan, Edward, 1524 Chestnut treet, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. 

Randall, Bruce M., Peoples Power Co., 
Moline 

— Henry M., American Gas Journal, 
53 P: i: tae, New York, N. 

Carroll, John W., Student in Gas 6 
neering, Johns Hopk ins University 
hmong ag “oo altimore, Maryland. 

Boyer, E. J., Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 
24-37th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

McFeely, Wilbur Morris, Public Service 
Electe & Gas Co., 8 Park Place, New- 


ar .j. 

Cassels, ilian, Lilian Cassels aie 55 
West 42nd Street, New York, 

Campbell, William B., Philfuels Pd Bar- 
tlesville, Ok wr 

Cameron, Reid A., Manufacturers Light & 
— ie 800 Union Trust Building, Pitts- 


burgh 

Connelly, Tobn, Westchester Ltg. Co., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Hatch, Prentice M., Stamford Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Stamf ord, Conn. 

Hawkins, Ralph D., Bridgeport ce Light 
Co., 815 Main = “Bridgeport, Con: 

Herreid, Myron Connecticut Coke (Kop- 

.. New on Conn. 

wt Walter H., 1918 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. (Consulting Engineer). 

Herringshaw, Don. Edgar, Stevens Wood Inc. 
Jackson, Mich. 

James, Herbert T., ores & Doyle Fdy. & 
Mach. Co., Troy, N i # 

Kobabe, James M., Lee B. ae Co., 406 
Main Street, Los Angeles, 

Knight, Wm. H., Jr., The Gieveland Gas 
Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mitchell, A F., Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., 649 Hohman St., Hammond, 


Cahill, Walter H., The H. P. Cahill Plumb- 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio 
Chester, Alden P., Chambers Mfg. _Co., Shel- 


byville, ing 

to 3 = Doherty Co., & 
Wall New York, N 

Adams, William H., SS, Lt. & 
~~ Co., 800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Westman, Albert Ernest Roberts, Ontario 
Research Foundation, 47 Queen’s Park, 
Toronto 5, Ont. Canada 

Ruitenberg, J. Oliver, Public Service Elec- 
oe & Gas Co., 8 Park Place, Newark, 


Parkinson, J. B., Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co., 222 E. State St., Trenton, 


Hansen, John Parkinson, Public Service 
E. & G. Co., 222 E. State St., Trenton, 


N. J. 
Wyckoff, Elmer Ellsworth, Jr., Public Serv- 
— a & Gas Co., 80 Park Place, New- 


J. 
Wilton "Everett J., The United Engrs. & 
Conat. I Inc., 112 No. Broad St., Philadel- 
ia 
fannack, ‘Otto, 5550 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, 


eouhaa Malde Mode, gg Fuel Gas Co., 
99 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 

Carpenter, Charles, South Metropolitan Gas 
Co., 709 Old Kent Road, R. 15, London, 


ng. 
ea Roy S., 108 Pinewoods Ave., Troy, 


Casotto, Robert Emie, Public Service Elec. 
Gas Co., 184 Park Avenue, Rutherford, 


Anner, M. B., Home Natural Gas Co., 
Winfield, poses 

Bryant, C. L., B-Line a Co., E 131 
Taft Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 

Nickell, Joseph H., The Philadelphia Elec- 
tric €o., 1000 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
et ty J. B., The Beaird Corp., Shreveport, 


Dillard, Guy G., Louisiana Oil Ref. Corp., 
National —* ba Shreveport, La. 
Flint, Coll T. . B. Smith Co., West- 
field, es 

Hald, ‘Edward P., Westchester Lighting Co., 
15 No. Broadway, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


(To be continued Next Month) 
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$10,000 Annual Prize Award Offered 
for Most Valuable Science Work 


Wt Henn largest single monetary award 
in America for scientific accom- 
plishment has been created by Popular 
Science Monthly, which, beginning 
this autumn, will confer an annual 
prize of $10,000, accompanied by a 
gold medal, upon the American citizen 
who has been responsible, during the 
preceding year, for the achievement 
in science of greatest potential value 
to the world. 

In making this announcement, O. 
B. Capen, president of the Popular 
Science Publishing Co., explained 
that the award was instituted with a 
dual purpose—to heighten the interest 
of the American people in those con- 
quests of the laboratory and the work- 
shop which benefit the entire com- 
munity, and to focus attention upon 
the many scientific workers who, 
without thought of personal profit, 
toil to better man’s control over his 
physical surroundings. 

The award will be bestowed under 
the auspices of the Popular Science 
Institute, a research organization 
maintained by the magazine, of which 
Prof. Collins P. Bliss, associate dean, 
New York University, is director. The 
Institute has enlisted the services of 
twenty-four leaders in American 
science to serve as a Committee of 
Award, whose task it will be to select 
the prize-winning effort. 

Men comprising the Committee of 
Award are as follows: 

Dr. Charles G. Abbot, secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution; Prof. Collins 
P. Bliss, director, Popular Science In- 
stitute; Dr. Samuel A. Brown, dean, 
New York University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College; Dr. George 
K. Burgess, director, United States 
Bureau of Standards; Dr. William W. 
Campbell, president, University of 
California; Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Arthur L. Day, director, 
Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie In- 


stitution; Dr. E. E. Free, consulting 
engineer; Travis Hoke, editor, Pop- 
ular Science Monthly; Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett, vice-president, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. 

Dr. Vernon Kellogg, permanent 
secretary, National Research Council; 
Charles F. Kettering, president, Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corporation; Dr. 
Arthur D. Little, president, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc.; Dr. John C. Merriam, 
president, Carnegie Institution; Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, chairman, execu- 
tive council, California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, president, American Museum of 
Natural History; Dr. Elmer A. Sperry, 
chairman, board of directors, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co.; Dr. Samuel W. Strat- 
ton, president, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Dr. Elihu Thomson, 
director, Thomson Laboratory of the 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Dr. Edward R. Meidlein, director, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search; Henry Herman Westinghouse, 
chairman, board of directors, Westing- 
house Airbrake Co.; Dr. Albert E. 
White, director, Department of Engi- 
neering Research, University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. R. Willis Whitney, director 
of Research, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Orville 
Wright, co-inventor of the airplane. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NAMED 


At the reorganization meeting of the 
Chemical Committee, Technical Section 
of the American Gas Association, held 
recently, the following sub-committee on 
program of both the Convention and 
Spring Conference was appointed by 
Chairman S. P. Burke as follows: 

R. A. Belyea, Chairman, Consolidated 
Gas Company; M. C. K. Jones, Baltimore, 
Maryland; H. J. Rosa, Koppers Company 
Laboratories, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and E. C. Uhlig, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Satisfactory Heating Test 


XCELLENT results have been achieved 

by Northwestern Public Service Com- 
Pany in recent tests on house heating with 
gas. The severe weather experienced in 
the territory served by the company led 
to experiments to determine satisfactory 
domestic gas heating methods. Tests of 
flue gases, flue temperatures and gas 
consumption by conversion type burners 
have so far shown satisfactory results 
and economical costs. The company 
supplies gas to Aberdeen, Huron and 
Mitchel, in South Dakota and to North 
Platte in Nebraska. 





New Machine For 
Utility Accounting 











The 1929-30 Accounting Section Committee 
on Development of Accounting Systems and 
Office Labor-Saving Devices plans to publish 
each month a short description of recent de- 
velopments in public utility accounting equip- 
ment. The January issue of The Monthly 
announced a new type of duplicating machine 
that will answer many needs in our office 
work. Below is a summary of improvements 
recently announced by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company on certain of their ma- 
chines that are used extensively in public 
utility accounting. 

Three separate counting features have been 
developed on the Burroughs billing machine 
which increase the amount of statistics which 
may be obtained as a by-product of the bill- 
ing operation. One of these counting devices 
can be used to count the number of items ac- 
cumulated in each register, another to count 
the number of lines that are written on the 
bills and the third.can be used to count the 
number of bills. 

Another development is reported which 
further increases the amount of information 
obtainable for statistical and proof purposes 
on the multiple register billing machine, in 
cases where the customers’ billing is on a 
gross and net basis. Using this new feature, 
the consumption and net amount of the bill 
are set up simultaneously upon the keyboard 
and the proper accumulating register is se- 
lected for the class of service desired. When 
the machine operates, the consumption only 
prints on the bill, but both the consumption 
and net amounts add in the register. As the 
carriage tabulates, the consumption keys are 
released but the net amount is retained on 
the keyboard. The gross amount then may 
be entered on the keyboard and both gross 
—_ net print in the proper position on the 
bil 

A new type of front feed carriage has been 
developed on the Burroughs ledger posting 
machine. This carriage permits a more rapid 
insertion of the ledger sheets and facilitates 
line finding. Several operating strokes which 
were necessary on the old type machine have 
been eliminated, which speeds up machine 
operation. 


Aids Civic Movement 


J. F. Owens, vice-president and general 
manager of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company, and a vice-president of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce, will 
serve as general chairman of the annual 
campaign to raise the budget for carrying 
on the work of that organization for 1930. 
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Sales Conference to Hear 
Samuel Insull, Jr. 


first speaker at the 1930 Mid- 

West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Commercial 
Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, which will take place at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., February 13- 
14. 

Registration will begin at 9 o'clock, 
Thursday morning, February 13, and 
the initial session will start at 19 
o'clock. At this time prominent men 
in the industry will present papers as 
follows: 

“Promoting Sales by Regional Ad- 
vertising’”’ and “What the Sales De- 
partment can do for a Natural Gas 
Company.” 

That afternoon will be devoted en- 
tirely to house heating. Papers will 
cover the following subjects: “Selling 
Central Plant House Heating” and 
“Chicago’s Conversion Burner Rental 
Plan.” 

The second day’s program will open 
at 9:30 a.m. with a paper on ““Market- 


DS ies INSULL, Jr., will be the 


ing Gas Refrigerators,” followed by a 
symposium on “Selling Ranges,” “The 
Complete Home Laundry,” “Incinera- 
tion,” ‘Auxiliary Space Heating.’ This 
session will close with a talk on 
“Group Appliance Selling.” 

The following papers will be pre- 
sented Friday afternoon: ‘Promoting 
Water Heater Sales” and “Large Vol- 
ume Water Heating.” 

Among those who have been invited 
to speak are the following: 

W. H. Hodge, H. M. Byllesby Co., 
Chicago; Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; L. R. Parker, 
Allied Power and Light Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich.; H. B. Johns, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago; 
John K. Swanson, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis; Jack Torbert, 
Wyandotte County Gas Co., Kansas 
City. 

Throughout the two-day program 
ample time will be allowed for general 
discussion of the papers presented. 





Urges Cleanliness Appeal in All 
Water-Heating Activities 


A* a recent meeting of the Water 
Heating Committee, Commercial 
Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, M. M. Scott directed attention 
to the fact that in a survey of thirty- 
six magazines published in November 
it was shown that the cost of adver- 
tising, devoted directly or indirectly 
toward selling cleanliness requiring 
hot water for use, totaled two and one- 
quarter million dollars. He said that 
he felt that this clearly indicated the 
importance of the gas industry utiliz- 
ing the cleanliness appeal in all of its 
water-heating activities. 

W. L. Jones states that in his opin- 


ion the main difficulty in selling water 
heating was to get the customer to ap- 
preciate the need and importance of 
automatic hot water service. He felt 
that more effective advertising and 
the use of the salesmen’s manual 
should be urged by the Committee. 

H. E. Dexter reported that his com- 
pany’s sales during the past two years 
had been as follows: 


1928—-one automatic heater to every 28 
customers, 


1929—one automatic heater to every 1014 
customers, 

Bogey for 1930—one heater to every 8 
customers, 


Chairman Stanley Jenks stated that 
while many companies are utilizing ef- 
fective sales plans, last yeat’s survey 
indicated that the majority of com- 
panies still are unimpressed with the 
importance of intensive water heating 
sales activities. 

In his opinion any company can with 
comparative ease seli one heater to 
every 40 customers, although only a 
few companies are at present succeed- 
ing to this extent. 


“The Gas Man” 


I HAVE in my scrap-book a poem which, 
so far as I know never received a re- 
ward of $2,000, but which, it seems to 
me, much more nearly meets the popular 
demand; much more nearly represents 
the current taste,” writes 

Hunter, Virginia Columnist. “It is en- 
titled “The Gas Inspector,’ and is full of 
simple and touching thoughts: 


Be kind to the gas man when he calls; 
He comes for to lock at the meter. 
Illuminate his pathway with smiles, 
And greet him with cheerful features. 


For he may have children of his own, 
And perhaps a loving wife, 

Whom he is trying to support 

By working day and night. 


How would you like, do you think, 
If you was a gas inspector, 

And when you went to call on folks 
They looked like they suspected you? 


And so I say be kind to him, 

For you never may see him again. 

Next year, the People’s Light & Gas Com- 
pany 

May hire some different man. 


“Now that is the kind of poetry I am 
capable of appreciating,” stated Mr. Hunter. 
“It is the sort I have been reading in the 
newspapers for thirty years. I wager it 
is in many scrap-books. It is so homely, 
unpretentious and sympathetic. It gets 
beneath your skin and makes you turn 
loose the furtive tear. It has simplicity 
and directness of motive.” 


To Help Oklahoma Traffic 
Congestion 

Reid McBeth, public relations director, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, has 
been appointed a member of the Tulsa 
Traffic Commission. The purpose of this 
commission is to improve the congested 
traffic situation in Tulsa. 
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Activities Advance Rapidly 


By JOHN L. CONOVER, Chairman 


TH passing of 1929 and the introduc- 
tion of the New Year sees the activities 
of the Accounting Section well under way. 
Five commmitees held their organization 
meetings during December and each of 
these committees has adopted a constructive 
and ambitious program for the Association 
year. Those committees that did not hold 
organization meetings in December have 
planned such meetings. A summary of the 
activities of each committee, as well as 
other items of general interest concerning 
the Section, is given below: 


Dates Selected for the Spring Conference 

Replies to the questionnaire sent out to 
determine the preference of the Managing 
Committee as to dates for the Spring Con- 
ference show that a large majority of the 
members have chosen Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, April 3, 4 and 5. The conference 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Thursday and Friday and the 
Managing Committee will meet on Satur- 
day morning. 


Program for Spring Conference 

A tentative program for the Spring Con- 
ference has been prepared and was sub- 
mitted at the January meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee. 

Stanley P. Farwell, of the Business Re- 
search Corporation, Chicago, has consented 
to present an address on “Accounting Re- 
search for Gas Utilities.” W. H. Barton, 
of the Portland Gas and Coke Company, 
has advised that, due to certain changes in 
company policies, he cannot present a paper 
on incentive wage plans but we are await- 
ing a reply from Mr. Barton to a request 
that he describe his machine plan for mer- 
chandise accounting. In lieu of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s paper on financial incentives it is 
planned to have a series of short presenta- 
tions on incentive plans for meter readers 
and collectors, from representatives of vari- 
ous companies. 

An attempt has been made to prepare a 
well-balanced program that will appeal to 
accountants, customer relations men, per- 
sonnel men and the general executives who 
make up the Section and one that will be 
equally interesting and instructive to repre- 
sentatives of both manufactured and natural 
gas companies. 


Manufacturing Membership 
The chairman of the Manufacturers’ Sec- 
tion has suggested that the Accounting Sec- 
tion consider representatives of manufac- 
turers of office labor-saving devices, who are 
members of the Section, for membership on 
the Managing Committee. 


Joint Subcommittee on Advanced 
Accounting 


A special subcommittee, representing 
both the General Committee on Education 
of Gas Company Employees and the Ac- 
counting Section, has been appointed to 
study the advisability of providing an ad- 
vanced accounting course along the lines 
of that of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 

This subcommittee plans to make a 
survey of utility companies by writing to the 
members of the Managing Committee, to 
obtain their views on the need for an A. 
G. A. accounting course, in addition to the 
N. E. L. A. course. If the subcommittee 
reports in the affirmative, the Accounting 
Section will recommend that $1,000 be con- 
tributed towards the cost of revision and 
printing. 

The personnel of this joint subcommittee 
follows: 

From Educational Committee 

W. H. Diehl, Chairman, Westchester Light- 

ing +, Sreeer. Mount Vernon, » si 
arton, — Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, Portland, 

L. R. Dutton, , Bank and Trust 
Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 

rdon M. Peterson, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
From Accounting Section 


E. B. Luce, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co., Baltimore, 

Gordon M. Peterson, Public “Service Elec- 
tric and ong Co., Newark, 

N. Van Blarcom, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, New York Cit 

M. F. Reeder, The Peoples Gas "Light and 
Coke ey any <a Ill. 

H. oech ae River Fuel 
Corp., 5 ae ‘ity 


Committee on Uniform Classification 

The first meeting of this committee was 
held on December 9 at St. Louis, Missouri. 
The main problem before the committee 
this year is the revision of the uniform 
classification, which has remained un- 
changed since 1920. Various changes in 
the industry make a revision both desirable 
and necessary. This committee, and the 
similar body of the N. E. L. A., are coop- 
erating in this work with the Commission- 
er’'s Committee, from which official body 
the present uniform classification emanated. 
Preliminary steps were taken to determine 
in advance the machinery by which the 
views of both the gas industry and the elec- 
tric industry could be obtained. 

Chairman Brundage was authorized to 
appoint a subcommittee to take up the mat- 
ter with the N. E. L. A., with a view to en- 
gaging such assistance as may be necessary 
to initiate and carry out the project. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
answers to questions referring to the Uni- 


form Classification should be published in 
the A. G. A. MONTHLY, so that members of 
the Association may avail themselves of this 
information. 


Merchandise Accounting 
At the organization meeting of this com- 
mitee, held in New York City on December 
13, Chairman Davidson stated what he felt 
were the three most important matters for 
the committee to undertake this year, as 
follows: 


1. To carry the classification for merchan- 


dise accounts to a conclusion that would rep- * 


resent the best ideas of all of the companies 
and the results of the extensive discussion 
of controversial items that have been had by 
the Committee. 

2. To build up more consistent data as to 
load building results of merchandising and 
new business efforts. This is of particular 
importance toward giving the public a proper 
picture of the underlying objectives of all 
merchandising efforts by the utilities, and 

3. To prepare, in response to request from 
Association Headquarters, a public policy 
statement regarding the new business and 
merchandising activities of the utilities, to 
be available to Association Headquarters for 
such use as may be deemed desirable, in in- 
dicating the viewpoints and policies of the 
industry upon this question. The importance 
of a united stand before the public by the 
industry upon this subject was emphasized. 


Detailed discussion on these subjects fol- 
lowed. 

C. J. Fue was appointed as chairman of 
a special subcommittee to study Classifica- 
tion of Merchandising Accounts. The 
principal objective of this subcommittee is 
to bring to completion the accounting classi- 
fication submitted in tentative form in the 


°1929 report. 


D. M. DeBard was appointed chairman 
of a subcommittee on Load Building Statis- 
tics. This body plans to undertake a study 
of the subject of evaluation of the load 
building results of appliance sales. 


Accounting Systems and Labor-Saving 
Devices 

The organization meeting of this com- 
mittee was held on December 18 in New 
York City. The morning session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the general field 
to be covered and the subcommittee chair- 
men outlined their tentative plans. In the 
afternoon separate meetings of each sub- 
committee were held. 

The subcommittee on customers’ account- 
ing plans to follow up closely the” latest 
developments in accounting equipment. Sev- 
eral important projects are underway, in- 
cluding, a new billing machine which, it is 
expected, will be ready for demonstration at 
the Spring Conference. This subcommittee 
will also make a study of the application of 
accounting machines to consumers’ deposits. 

The general office accounting subcommit- 
tee will continue its study of machine meth- 
ods started last year for accounts payable, 
expense ledgers, detail and general ledgers 
and authorization ledgers. 
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The stores accounting subcommittee 
hopes to complete its recommendation for a 
machine system in time for presentation at 
the Spring Conference. 


Natural Gas Committee 

Chairman Nutt has delayed calling a 
meeting of his committee, pending the ap- 
pointment of additional representatives 
from natural gas interests. E. N. Watkins, 
of the Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, 
Nas recently been appointed. Due to the 
press of business, S. M. Smallpage was 
forced to resign from this committee. 

It is expected that a meeting of this com- 
mittee will be held in Pittsburgh in the near 
future. 

Exhibit Committee 

At a meeting of the Exhibit Committee, 
held in New York on December 19, each 
committee member was assigned certain 
manufacturing companies to approach with 
reference to exhibiting at the Fall Conven- 
tion. Early indications point to an unusu- 
ally large exhibit this year. Chairman Cur- 
ten reports that, in addition to the three 
companies mentioned in last month's letter, 
five others have signified their intention of 
exhibiting. 

Exhibits of office labor-saving devices at 
the Spring Conference will be conducted on 
the same basis as last year. Each exhibitor 
should make application for exhibit space 
direct to the Hotel Stevens, rather than to 
Association Headquarters. 


Relations with Customers 
The organization meeting of Mr. Prez- 
zano’s committee, held in New York City 
on December 18, was devoted largely to the 
selection of speakers and subjects for the 
public relations symposium to be held at 
the Spring Conference. After full consid- 
eration the following selections were made: 
(a) H. T. East—subject to be announced. 
.(b) Chairman Prezzano—on follow-up opera- 
tions necessary to determine satisfaction of 
customers with service rendered. 
(c) J. F. Rooney, or someone selected by 
him, on coordination of commercial and op- 
erating departments. 
. E. Brown—experiences of Brooklyn 


Union Gas Company in changing over from 
counter arrangement to individual desks. 


A. G. A. Statistics 


Chairman McKana reports that Francis A. 
Keane, of Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, has been added to the personnel 
of this committee and G. U. Stewart, of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, has replaced 
Edward Porter. 


Natural Gas Output Reaches 
Huge Figure 

The growth of the natural gas industry 
was materially accelerated during 1929, as 
a result of the completion of numerous dis- 
tribution projects that greatly increased the 
utilization of natural gas. According to a 
preliminary estimate the marketed produc- 
tion of natural gas during the year 1929 
aggregated the huge volume of 1,900,000,- 
000,000 cu.fr. 
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Application of Uniform 
Classification Account 





At the recent meeting of the Committee 
on Uniform Classification of Accounts held 
in St. Louis, it was decided that answers 
prepared by the Committee to questions af- 
fecting the application of the Uniform Clas- 
sification of Accounts should be published 
in the A. G. A. MONTHLY whenever they 
were of sufficiently general application. 

In accordance with this policy, the fol- 
lowing question and answer from H. M. 
Brundage, Chairman, relating to the prac- 
tice with regard to retirement reserves for 
equalizing extraordinary repairs and other 
similar purposes is reprinted herewith: 

Q. What is the general practice in the 
use of retirement reserves for equalizing 
extraordinary repairs and other similar pur- 
poses? Most companies, as you know, set 
up a special reserve for extraordinary re- 
pairs of benches and retorts to provide for 
the larger repairs recurring at intervals of 
more than a year. 

A. It is hoped that in the reasonably 
near future a comprehensive classification of 
production accounts for companies operat- 
ing by the coke oven process can be pro- 
mulgated and officially adopted. This Com- 
mittee has given the subject considerable 
attention and has before it a detailed re- 
port prepared by a subcommittee, of which 
Mr. Short, of Providence, R. I., was Chair- 
man. Pending the official adoption of a 
complete classification, we are advised that 
those companies which operate under a coke 
oven process have been able to maintain 
adequate records through the subdivision of 
existing accounts provided by the National 
Classification. Coke oven operations have 
introduced a problem of maintenance not 
common to water gas and coal gas opera- 
tions, at least to the same extent, for major 
repairs recurring periodically after a num- 
ber of years, for the replacement, in large 
part, of the oven masonry. Correct produc- 
tion costs require the recognition of this 
unavoidable deferred maintenance by the 
equalization of oven maintenance expenses 
through a Reserve account. The most com- 
mon title for such a reserve is “Oven Re- 
placement Reserve.” This is a subdivision 
of Account 257—"Miscellaneous Reserves,” 
and is not related to Account 251—"‘Retire- 
ment Reserve.” 


Employee Publications 
(Continued from page 52) 
quiring proper training in order to 
become real leaders, emphasized the 
importance of square dealing and ac- 
complished a long line of other things. 
It did practically everything for the 
employee except put the cat out at 
night, according to the editor. But it 
wasn’t a complete success. The em- 
ployees thought its chief function was 
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to massage the editor's swollen ego. It 
was a preachy sheet, and is an illustra- 
tion of what an employee paper should 
not attempt to do. It tried to cover 
too much territory: 

The employee publication should 
keep in mind the average employee. 

Does he expect his company publica- 
tion to displace his favorite newstand 
magazines ? 

Does he expect it merely to amuse 
him? 

Does he expect it to tell him how to 
raise his children? 

Does he rush each issue home so his 
wife can digest the usual page for 
women, made up of recipes clipped 
from a cook book, of which she prob- 
ably has six and rarely uses any? 

Does he call the youngsters to crowd 
around to get a glimpse of the page for 
the kiddies ? 

Does he get a thrill if he reads the 
all too common senseless personals, 
such as “What do you suppose Mamie 
will do now since a certain person has 
been transferred ?” 

Does he get excited over an article 
on the habits of the honey bee or the 
scope of the prune industry ? 

Does he get a kick out of the numer- 
ous pages that make it appear that the 
principal business of some members of 
the organization is playing golf ? 

Does the editor impress him with 
his editorials, particularly those that 
point out and explain how wise the 
board of directors was in taking this or 
that action ? 

Does he like to be told a half-dozen 
times or more in as many different 
ways in each issue that the only reason 
he is not more successful is because he 
doesn’t do this or do that? 

I believe he does not. 

Is he interested when the president, 
the general manager, or other officials 
of the company have something to say 
about the company’s policy? 

Is he interested in reading instruc- 
tive articles by his foreman or depart- 
ment head or by a fellow employee? 
Or one he himself has written on some 
new wrinkle in the plant, shop or of- 
fice ? 

Is he interested in the company’s 
progress; in the progress of the indus- 
try; in the general news of the organ- 
ization ? 

I believe he is. 

Primarily, he is interested in himself 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Gas Heat Installations in One out of Five Homes 


URING the past five years the 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois has been con- 

centrating on the addition of house 
heating by gas to its lines. The develop- 
ment has met with hearty approval 
throughout its territory, and more than 
2100 central gas-fired heating plants 
have been placed in operation to date. 
This record speaks well for the accept- 
ance of this method of heating homes 
and proves conclusively that gas heat 
is the ultimate heat. 

There is a village in this territory 
in which the general acceptance of 
gas heating has been truly remarkable. 
Any home convenience that can be 
introduced into a territory and within 
five years be used in at least one out 
of every five homes, has certainly met 
with approval and must have delivered 
100 per cent satisfaction to those home 
Owners using it. 

This is the acceptance that gas heat 
has received in the Village of Kenil- 
worth. On July 1, 1929, there were 
544 gas meters and 114 central gas- 
fired heating plants in this village, all 
of which had been installed within 
the last five-year period. 

Interesting facts which are revealed 
in this community are: First, the ef- 
fect that such a heating load has upon 
the average monthly bill rendered; and 
second, the amount of gas consumed 
by central heating plants in compari- 
son with the amount of gas used for 
purely domestic purposes. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
gas consumed in this entire village was 
used for heating purposes through 
these 114 central heating plants. The 
average consumption recorded per cus- 
tomer per month during 1928 was 
21,468 cubic feet. This figure in it- 
self might not seem remarkable until 
compared with the average consump- 
tion of approximately 3200 cubic feet 
of gas per customer per month 
throughout our territory, which is also 
a representative figure of conditions 


throughout the country. The com- 
parison presented gives a concise idea 
of the load building possibilities of 
gas heat. 

Such general acceptance of gas heat 
in the type of homes located in Kenil- 
worth would indicate that there are 
other advantages aside from the elim- 
ination of furnaces which have a 
strong appeal to the home owner. 
Ninety-five per cent of the homes in 
Kenilworth have one or more servants, 
and in most instances the owner need 
never know that there is such a thing 
as a heating plant in his home. This 
being the case, the dependability of 
gas fuel, its cleanliness, the evenness 
of temperature which can be main- 
tained, ease of control, and the sat- 
isfactory service which gas heat renders 
must be other features which cause its 
adoption. 

From this viewpoint it can easily 
be seen that gas heating must have 
even a much stronger appeal to the 
home owner who tends his own fur- 
nace. When he buys gas heating he has 
made up his mind to throw away his 
coal shovel, to junk his ash can, and 
to tend his furnace by the calendar, 
not by the clock. He has decided that 
the only attention he cares to give his 
heating plant is the winding of an 
eight-day clock once each week. 

If people are approached with the 
story of gas heat and made to realize 
its advantages, they will likely weigh 
the values assigned to various comforts 
and conveniences in the home, and 
list gas heat among one of the neces- 
sities. 

Many people at the present time are 
giving this consideration to the heat- 
ing problem, and a large percentage 
of our sales today are made in homes 
where the owner tends his own fur- 
nace; by installing automatic gas heat- 
ing he is relieved of this attention. 
This trend can only become more and 
more marked as time goes on, for the 
average home owner wants conven- 


ience, and is more than willing to pay 
any slight additional cost to get it. 








INSPECT LINES BY PLANE 

The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas 
Company, Salina, Kan., one of the 
mewest members of the North 
American group, which supplies 
natural gas service to central Kan- 
sas, recently purchased an airplane. 
This modern means of transporta- 
tion was necessary that officials of 
the company might inspect the gas 
line, about 200 miles of which now 
are under construction in Kansas, 
in the most efficient and most ex- 
peditious manner. 

The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas 
Company territory covers approxi- 
mately 550 miles. Under the best 
possible conditions it was found 
that E. N. Duree, general manager 
of the property, required about 
four days to cover the distance by 
automobile. In order to save time 
and permit Mr. Duree more closely 
to supervise construction work on 
the pipe line, it was decided to 
provide the airplane, in which it is 
possible for him to get over the 
entire system in one day. The ship 
is of the same type as used by 
Clarence Chamberlin in his flight 
to Berlin. 


























Baltimore Extensions 


XTENSION of gas service to Reisters- 
town and Glyndon is planned by the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company in Baltimore, Md. The 
work probably will start in the spring 
and be completed within the year. 
Engineers of the company have made 
surveys and an official said that it had 
been determined to make the extension 
from Pikesville, where the lines now end. 
The new high-pressure system devised by 
the company will be used. 


Hubbard Advances 


Ralph G. Hubbard, staff engineer for 
the Public Service Company of Colorado, 
has been appointed Cities Service industrial 
development commissioner for the Denver 
district. 
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ESPITE an apparent tendency 

toward retarded industrial op- 

erations in many sections of the 
country, gas utility sales for Novem- 
ber registered an increase of some 
eleven per cent over the same month 
of the preceding year, according to re- 
ports received by the Statistical De- 
partment of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation from companies representing 
approximately 80 per cent of the in- 
dustry. 

For the eleven months ending with 
November these companies reported 
gas sales of nearly 404 billion cu.ft., 
an increase of 9.8 per cent, and rev- 
enues of $380,217,324, which repre- 
sented a gain of 4.2 per cent over the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

It is of interest to compare these 
facts with data prepared by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in- 
dicating that for this same eleven- 
month period the production of min- 
erals increased 7 per cent, manufactur- 
ing production in general gained 8 
per cent, freight cars loaded and de- 
partment store sales each increased 3 
per cent, while at the same time there 
was a decline of 12 per cent in the 
volume of building contracts awarded. 

A comparison of November sales of 
these companies with similar data for 
the preceding month of October indi- 
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cates a gain of approximately 5 per 
cent, which is somewhat less than the 
usual seasonal increase from October 
to November. 

This would seem to be accounted for 
in large part by the retardation in gen- 
eral industrial activity characterizing 
the last two months of 1929. This 
was particularly true of certain sec- 
tions of the country such as Illinois, 
where gas sales for industrial-commer- 
cial purposes declined about 2 per cent 
from October to November; Wiscon- 
sin where industrial-commercial sales 
decreased about 3 per cent and Michi- 
gan, which registered a decline of 
more than 9 per cent in this class of 
business from October to November. 
In considering such data it should, of 
course, be realized that the month of 
November has one day less than Octo- 
ber and in addition practically loses 
one full working day because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. Even allowing 
for such factors, however, it still ap- 
pears that the present recession in gen- 
eral industrial activity has not been 
without its effects on gas utility sales 
for industrial-commercial uses. 

However, most sections of the coun- 
try still report satisfactory gains in 
total gas sales, owing to the fact that 
temporary retardation in one phase of 
gas sales is compensated for by ex- 
pansion in some other field, such as 


househeating and other new uses, 
demonstrating the soundness of that 
policy of broadening and diversifica- 
tion of markets through the discovery 
of new fields of usefulness for gas 
service, which has to an increasing ex- 
tent characterized the industry at large 
during the past few years. 

The sale of gas for househeating 
purposes during November increased 
33 per cent over the same month of 
the preceding year in the state of Illi- 
nois. In Wisconsin the increase in 
this class of business was 42 per cent, 
in Michigan 47 per cent and Connec- 
ticut 118 per cent. 

In New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, total gas sales in No- 
vember averaged about 2.5 per cent 
above the preceding year. In the 
North Central States the gain aver- 
aged about 5 per cent. In the South 
Atlantic States, however, comprising 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, Maryland and Virginia, total gas 
sales in November were approximately 
the same as for November a year ago. 

In the Pacific Coast States, the in- 
creasing substitution of natural for 
manufactured gas precludes effective 
comparisons of sales in physical units, 
but for the eleven months ending with 
November, revenue from gas sales in- 
creased 8.3 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 97 UNITED STATES GAS COMPANIES FOR MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1929 
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Gas Produced 
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¢) Total Gas Produced.............. 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased............. 
Total Mfd. Gas Produced and Purchased... . 
Natural Gas Purchased................. 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased....... 


Month of November 





Per cent 

1929 1928 Increase 
9,717,549 9,509,941 2.2 
39,451,123 35,528,626 11.0 
35,336,419 34,529,090 2.3 
14,944,466 16,051,028 — 69 
2,475,839 2,742,000 — 9.7 
4,047,745 3,307,790 22.4 
2,514,043 2,830,315 —11.2 
... 23,982,093 24,931,133 — 38 
= 9,134,999 7,218,134 26.6 
33,117,092 32,149,267 3.0 
... 10,647,281 6,756,284 57.6 
... 43,764,373 38,905,551 12.5 





Eleven Months Ending November 30 





Per cent 
1929 1928 Increase 
See November 

403,762,669 367,583,118 9.8 
380,217,324 364,973,051 4.2 
160,063,654 175,376,942 — 8.7 
26,818,476 31,488,028 —14.8 
44,187,984 34,324,566 28.7 
28,712,762 26,773,735 7.2 
259,782,876 267,963,271 — 3.1 
93,275,643 71,831,376 29.9 
353,058,519 339,794,647 3.9 
88,939,545 58,694,492 51.5 
441,998,064 398,489,139 10.9 
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Geographical Grouping of Companies 


GROUP A.—comprising the New Eng- 
land States: Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont. 

GROUP B.—comprising the Middle At- 
lantic States: New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


GROUP C.—comprising the East North 
Central States: Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 

GROUP D.—comprising the West North 
Central States: Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska 
and North Dakota. 

GROUP E.—comprising the South Cen- 
tral and Mountain States: 


GROUP A—NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Colorado, Louisiana and 
Tennessee. 

GROUP H.—comprising the South At 
lantic States: Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, 
Maryland and Virginia. 

GROUP I.—comprising the Pacific Coast 
States: California, Oregon 
and Washington. 


(Data reported by 22 companies whose sales constitute 75% of the total sales of gas in the New England States) 
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(Data reported by 23 companies whose sales constitute approximately 85% of the sales of manufactured gas in the 
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(e) Total Gas Produced.............. 
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Oil and Natural Gas Purchased 


Total Gas Produced and Purchased...... 


Month of November 





Per cent 

1929 1928 Increase 
ose 1,040,223 1,023,521 1.6 
Bee 2,950,723 2,884,305 2.3 
te 3,454,671 3,435,553 0.6 
aia 1,389,718 1,306,848 6.3 
ee 583,941 551,048 6.0 
es 294,235 296,898 —0.9 
eet 2,267,894 2,154,794 1.0 
iad 954,882 955,047 —0.2 
sion 3,222,776 3,109,841 3.6 


GROUP B—MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Middle Atlantic States) 


ee -3,779,534 3,716,721 1.7 
.e. 11,725,141 ‘11,417,756 2.7 
e+ 13,200,298 —-12,994,642 1.6 
wes 7,587,255 8,264,768 — 8.2 
et: 694,527 829,638 —16.3 
es 1,854,544 1,362,531 36.1 
ae: 147,441 ae on 
..+ 10,283,767 10,456,937 — 1.7 
+ 2,537,030 1,833,907 38.3 

12,820,797 12,290,844 4.3 
as 82,525 78,816 4.7 
... 12,903,322 12,369,660 4.3 


Eleven Months Ending November 30 





Per cent 

1929 1928 Increase 

See November 
31,167,324 29,593,180 5.3 
37,169,474 35,821,952 3.8 
14,040,756 15,758,793 —10.9 
6,535,658 7,316,835 —10.7 
3,309,908 3,289,884 0.6 
23,886,322 26,365,512 — 94 
10,371,076 6,181,509 67.8 
34,257,398 32,547,021 5.3 
See November 

124,354,306 121,741,290 2.2 
141,923,341 139,758,675 1.6 
80,511,063 86,960,184 — 74 
7,237,771 9,418,379 —23.2 
20,481,236 13,574,095 50.9 
430,927 ao _— 
108,660,996 109,953,095 — 12 
24,744,726 19,437,642 27.3 
133,405,723 129,390,737 3.1 
829,719 803,664 3.2 
134,235,442 130,194,401 3.1 
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GROUP C—EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


(Data reported by 26 companies whose sales constitute approximately 7% of the total sale of manufactured gas in 
East North Central States) 




















































Month of November Eleven Months Enaing November 30 
Per cent Per cent 
id 1929 1928 Increase 1929 1928 Increase 
REE ele ici Ses vialais 5. ov ee Ramu ee 2,476,354 2,382,050 4.0 See November 
.t- ONG Rt 5 Beers eee ere eee 9,829,772 9,296,083 p a 4 106,759,265 97,909,266 9.0 
s- Se SSS ene int re 9,327,150 8,850,938 5.4 100,677,604 94,337,159 6.7 
a, Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
st PS rarer rat Ceihitwee 3,295,508 3,733,809 —11.7 38,483,398 40,913,113 — 59 
on PN 65-5 D5 i'n 65 okies s 310 So eens 952,026 1,106,798 —14.0 10,476,583 11,414,446 — 8.2 
eT LO” Setar 1,667,771 1,408,838 18.4 17,946,417 14,867,113 20.7 
‘ Oil and Natural Gas... .. 2... cies. 484 263 —- 2,942 3,366 
ep. Retel Gas Produced... 2.2.2... 6.035. 5,915,789 6,249,708 — 54 66,909,340 67,198,038 — 0.4 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased................. 4,666,655 3,608,921 29.3 47,375,602 36,951,408 28.2 
Total Mfd. Gas Produced and Purchased.... 10,582,444 9,858,629 7.3 114,284,942 104,149,446 9.7 
Natural Gas Purchased.................... 82,143 70,715 16.2 821,359 808,818 1.6 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased......... 10,664,587 9,929,344 7.4 115,106,301 104,958,264 9.7 
GROUP D—WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
(Data reported by 9 companies whose sales constitute approximately 75% of the total sales of manufactured gas in 
the West North Central States) 
rest None coh arch eS Ni oe 60d Rae 556,911 554,919 0.4 See November 
30 NI MI 66a 6. Shc Sadie celsis Sd aw ethais 1,832,089 1,748,269 4.8 19,426,539 18,747,423 3.6 
ont SS AE PERSE Mine a see an te 1,850,867 1,729,285 7.0 19,504,781 18,718,465 4.2 
se Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
3 {* RP RA ARE er tron Ge 1,156,778 999,366 15.8 11,901,930 11,051,952 7.7 
8 el A yo a ck a 203,681 241,736 — 5.2 2,191,494 2,236,950 — 2.0 
cep ms Gwen Ges... <6. os dasgecens 176,991 184,080 — 3.9 1,845,254 1,980,650 — 68 
(d) Total Manufactured Gas Produced.... 1,537,450 1,398,182 10.0 15,938,678 15,269,552 4.4 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased................. 290,486 319,224 — 9.0 3,169,517 3,154,973 0.5 
9 Total Mfd. Gas Produced and Purchased... . 1,827,936 1,717,406 6.4 19,108,195 18,424,525 3.7 
7 Oil and Natural Gas Purchased............ 109,071 97,074 12.4 1,079,329 961,032 12.3 
. Total Gas Produced and Purchased......... 1,937,007 1,814,480 6. 20,187,524 19,385,557 4.1 
‘8 
% 
GROUP E—SOUTH CENTRAL AND MOUNTAIN STATES 
(Data reported by 4 companies including 3 which have changed over to natural gas) 
ESR EL OP Yat Og PO rn 204,043 195,522 44 See November 
no sen bein vaseanbes 1,533,604 984,967 55.7 13,224,549 7,700,126 71.7 
I NUD 5 og os oon wlein'o.5 bs ie nannies ie 825,750 663,473 24.4 7,607,944 7,477,055 1.8 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
RE 5 nc bce o we eee kee 15,345 165,374 — 90.7 351,820 5,072,149 — 93.1 
I oes 2b i Genes <cbie 5 55h oS 40,553 39,780 1.9 353,589 1,101,418 — 67.9 
c) Total Mfd. Gas Purchased........... 55,898 205,154 — 72.8 705,409 6,173,567 — 88.6 
Natural Gas Purchased.................... 1,934,589 915,241 111.4 16,544,403 2,237,518 — 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased......... 1,990,487 1,120,395 77.7 17,249,812 8,411,085 105.1 
2.2 
1.6 
GROUP H—SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
(Data reported by 7 companies whose sales constitute approximately 68% of the total sales of gas in the 
4 South Atlantic States) 
3. 
0.9 sn aS ye widicd woe «a bokeh 411,542 398,876 3.2 See November 
ae IED Se, 25. Sa vk dco wore Kok rome 1,800,067 1,795,885 0.2 19,571,935 18,980,210 3.1 
1.2 Revenue (Dollars)..................- peat 1,680,510 1,697,164 —1.0 18,280,178 18,044,455 1.3 
be Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
3.2 Gas Produced 
31 Cap were (300 Made... .... 2.5.5 cce ese 1,351,504 1,440,676 —6.2 13,242,943 14,224,172 — 69 
. Coke Oven Gas Purchased................. 685,946 501,035 36.9 7,614,722 6,105,844 24.7 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased........... 2,037,450 1,941,711 4.9 20,857,665 20,330,016 2.6 
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GROUP I—PACIFIC COAST STATES 


(Data reported by 6 companies whose sales constitute approximately 82% of the total sales of gas in the Pacific Coast States) 
(Two companies distribute natural gas and Pacific Gas and Electric Co. is changing over to natural gas) 











Month of November Eleven Months Ending November 30 
Per cent Per cent 
1929 1928 Increase 1929 1928 Increase 
ESTO CEE EEE LCL TS TRON 1,248,942 1,238,332 0.9 See November 
SY. GID ois: ded ba cans kee Cees 9,779,727 7,401,361 32.1 89,258,751 72,911,623 22.4 
BI IID a cs OE 4 coke ee tdb en ees 4,997,173 5,158,035 — 3.1 55,054,002 50,815,290 8.3 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
PING 8 SU ee 148,358 140,187 5.8 1,531,744 1,396,579 9.7 
OC ES Fee ee are ro 1,111 — — 23,381 — _— 
sg IR eee erga | opener 54,204 55,443 — 2.2 605,169 612,387 — 12 
NR Ea ee, oan 2,366,118 2,830,052 —16.4 28,278,893 26,770,369 5.6 
(e) Total Manufactured Gas Produced.... 2,569,791 3,025,682 —15.1 30,439,187 28,779,335 5.8 
Natural Gas Purchased................... 8,438,953 5,594,438 50.8 69,664,735 53,883,460 29.3 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased......... 11,008,744 8,620,120 ya Be f 100,103,922 82,662,795 21.1 


STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


(Data reported by 11 companies whose sales constitute 77'% of the total sales of gas in the state of Massachusetts) 


OTE SI TI EG OE Pe Ee Fe et pa 663,478 653,856 1.5 See November 

CG CIE iva sc cancbdcocud codudes 1,806,507 1,778,096 1.6 19,062,228 18,396,110 3.6 
SN PUINOE So 5 5. ecadodetaast access 2,110,593 2,117,898 —0.4 22,722,872 22,237,220 2.2 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 

Gas Produced 
NS ce tress eideaknancaaacs 965,474 922,175 4.7 9,789,446 9,508,981 2.9 C 
tS 423,452 388,161 9.1 4,752,993 4,474,930 6.2 ¢ 
ey ROU MOE ook cco dst ecebeaace 63,651 60,175 5.8 702,082 692,435 1.4 I 
d) Total Gas Produced................. 1,452,577 1,370,511 6.0 15,244,521 14,676,346 3.9 

Coke Oven Gas Purchased...............25; 511,277 511,802 —0.1 5,505,661 5,333,926 3.2 ¢ 

Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 1,963,854 1,882,313 4.3 20,750,182 20,010,272 3.7 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
(Data reported by 5 companies whose sales constitute 76% of the total sales of gas in the state of Connecticut) 
Customers 
MD cs Weca Ad auaibins Man seded aaeke 218,318 214,867 1.6 

ec. cccdaaeune heaven enaaeeae es 754 340 121.8 

Industrial and Commercial................. 8,725 7,895 10.5 See November 

ON FRR ate 116 118 — 

Ira) Wiican <xcwcews na tia wha havent fxaweeer 227,913 223,220 2.1 

Gas Sales (MCF) 
Meas ccs Sores add ak Gants Cen ekaweiic 498,445 493,300 1.0 5,404,186 5,072,116 6.5 

Househeating en eo bbl ed a Oak Canes bs wake 39,877 18,314 117.7 263,939 120,102 119.8 

Industrial and Commercial................. 158,067 151,239 4.5 1,676,364 1,492,005 12.4 Q 

EE FREE IT oe at po 2,214 2,610 — 22,940 23,165 G 

EES 0S iwels d's alan eke o ee aan eo k pack 698,603 665,463 5.0 7,367,429 6,707,389 98 Re 

Revenue (Dollars) Ge 
ee dng tse aR hes Cee e ea eae AG 638,965 632,941 1.0 7,009,585 6,561,602 68 

Househeating Shia ded tee CMa id Ab nlae an es 33,024 16,684 97.9 220,622 109,129 2.2 

Industrial and Commercial................. 145,457 144,669 0.5 1,554,168 1,462,398 6.3 

I 5's wig dk us cp Oak boas Dawes 1,598 1,885 —_— 17,255 17,024 — 

CG aee tec wess ceadaCateee Cerevedece 819,044 796,179 2.9 8,801,630 8,150,153 8.0 

* Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 

Gas Produced ( 
Se: eae ne 251,149 236,626 6.1 2,692,799 4,808,812 — 44.0 ( 
by | TE ee eee 33,149 34,460 —3.8 361,597 1,492,456 — 75.8 
c) Total Gas Produced...........2se005 284,298 271,086 4.9 3,054,396 6,301,268 — 51.5 

Oven Gas Purchased. ...........00s00. 443,605 443,243 0.1 4,865,415 847,583 474.0 

Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 727,903 714,329 1.9 7,919,811 7,148,851 10.8 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


(Data reported by 10 companies whose sales constitute 85% of the total manufactured gas sales in the state of New York) 


Month of November 


Eleven Months Ending November 30 





1929 
NS ti 8 aie hg Kido oS 8b a's Al Sod Owe RARE 2,275,813 
I EN oD ea 6,698,869 
6 oS alas xe <b 6 wake MCE 7,685,086 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
NO is. kein Cae a aan 4,859,775 
ERIE ae ari gr eag Ole ebe e te 592,458 
Oe ee eres 1,772,791 
(a) Tote Ges Produced. .............:.5 7,225,024 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 358,491 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 7,583,515 


1928 


2,229,769 
6,686,120 
7,664,837 


5,313,401 
531,689 
1,275,643 
7,120,733 
297,747 
7,418,480 


Per cent 
Increase 1929 
2.1 
0.2 73,505,921 
0.3 84,618,811 
— 85 49,742,954 
11.4 6,043,151 
39.0 19,568,542 
47 75,354,647 
20.4 3,681,494 
2.2 79,036,141 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


(Data reported by 3 companies whose sales constitute 90% of the total sales of gas in the state 


EE AEF ROCCE ITE POUR OT ES oe 803,167 
I Ns 55 Waa ns ae ca Co'd alle CEs 2,506,870 
NG CUMIN. 5 5, Sa a aco ons ec aakad man 2,978,675 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
(a) Water Gas Made.................... 1,365,837 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 1,146,967 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 2,512,804 


* Due to billing irregularities. 


804,613 
2,354,984 
2,843,597 


1,298,575 
1,075,073 
2,373,648 


—0.3* 
6.5 25,097,894 
4.8 30,663,577 
5.2 15,572,341 
6.7 11,770,910 
5.9 27,343,251 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Data reported by 10 companies whose sales constitute 81% of the manufactured gas sales in the state of Pennsylvania) 


REECE Ze tt RE OE SPER SU 700,554 
NE gs co cchenddboseciewe 2,519,402 
CE REMOO Ns occ sduende lakes 2,536,536 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
Se elie clee ook « Sane 1,361,643 
os eo oh s 5a cecudbee 102,069 
ee ee aren GAS. cs ce a ew ccc cows 81,753 
Me atte is Cocke nee Raa 147,441 
e) Total Gas Produced...............-. 1,692,906 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 1,031,572 
Oil Still Gas Purchased..................-- 82,525 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 2,807,003 


682,339 
2,376,652 
2,486,208 


1,652,792 
297,949 
86,888 
2,037,629 
461,087 
78,816 
2,577,532 


2.7 
6.0 25,750,491 
2.0 26,640,952 
— 17.6 15,195,768 
— 66.0 1,194,620 
— 59 912,693 
ae 430,927 
— 16.9 17,734,008 
123.7 9,292,322 
4.7 829,719 
8.9 27,856,049 





Per cent 
1928 Increase 

See November 
73,068,348 0.6 
84,354,922 0.3 
55,524,156 —10.4 
6,137,893 — 1.5 
12,607,943 55.2 
74,269,992 1.7 

3,110,031 18.4 
77,380,023 2.1 
of New Jersey) 

See November 
23,979,155 4.7 
29,381,383 4.4 
14,850,661 4.9 
11,314,136 4.0 
26,164,797 4.5 

See November 
24,693,787 4.3 
26,022,330 2.4 
16,585,367 — 84 

3,280,486 —63,6 
966,589 — 5.6 
20,832,442 —14.8 
5,013,475 85.3 
803,664 3.2 
26,649,581 4.5 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 


(Data reported by 8 companies whose sales constitute 94% of the total sales of gas in the state of Illinois.) 





Month of November Eleven Months Ending November 30 
Per cent Per cent 
1929 1928 Increase 1929 1928 Increase 
Customers 
IF RE He ERLE ny Rey ree a eae 1,182,538 1,154,367 2.4 
IE, 3 cia cen dae sdk awn ame mee mele 10,314 8,624 19.6 
Industrial and Commercial................. 69,208 69,767 — 0.8 See November 
IES FLO IOP 220 205 — 
Total (7 companies which segregate)........ 1,262,280 1,232,963 2.4 
Grand Total (8 companies)................. 1,267,599 1,238,140 2.4 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
BIE Se Bene ssc ccheignd paar eae Dawe uae oak 2,987,641 2,891,625 3.3 32,244,715 . 30,888,359 44 
PN Sb ncaiic ws daa clans o> ss oa cin 346,001 260,526 32.8 2,565,971 2,008,724 27.7 
Industrial and Commercial................. 1,448,658 1,352,731 7.1 15,648,017 13,956,599 12.1 
ES OEE DE FEL EAE OOS 12,146 13,893 a 124,744 122,346 — 
Total (7 companies which segregate)........ 4,794,446 4,518,775 6.1 50,583,447 46,976,028 7.7 
Grand Total (8 companies)................. 4,804,605 4,528,828 6.1 50,688,369 47,074,302 7.7 
Revenue (Dollars) 
EEE ER eS So ee ree ree 3,279,292 3,161,396 3.7 35,301,786 34,185,711 3.3 
Ends aon be hee ed Wiese ie eer 271,216 208,486 30.1 2,029,435 1,592,599 27.4 
Industrial and Commercial................. 1,089,334 1,030,729 5.7 11,730,828 11,102,791 5.7 
EE FOIE Eee 7,627 8,351 — 76,127 73,744 — 
Total (7 companies which segregate)........ 4,647,469 4,408,962 5.4 49,138,176 46,954,845 46 
Grand Total (8 companies)................. 4,664,073 4,425,018 5.4 49,307,788 47,119,902 46 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
ee ON ise cin Sige sails e Meme 1,774,226 2,112,396 —16.0 17,592,268 23,361,995 —24.7 
DT ti. Pacer ny at paleohie wn} 51,635 102,673 —49.7 673,234 1,129,153 —40.4 
Ee a Oe Pe ema 819,393 731,664 12.0 8,931,167 7,413,015 20.5 
(d) Total Gas Produced................. 2,645,254 2,946,733 —10.2 27,196,669 31,904,163 —-14.8 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 2,620,304 1,940,686 35.0 27,475,594 18,746,571 46.6 
Total Mfd. Gas Produced and Purchased...... 5,265,558 4,887,419 Pe 54,672,263 50,650,734 79 
Natural Gas Purchased..................0.. 8,232 6,610 24.5 84,589 80,030 5.7 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 5,273,790 4,894,029 7.8 54,756,852 50,730,764 7.9 


Note: Of the eight reporting companies seven segregate customers, sales and revenue while one company reports only totals. The data 
shown for the domestic, househeating and industrial-commercial classifications are based only on the reports of the seven com- 
panies which segregate items. 


STATE OF INDIANA 


(Data reported by 6 companies whose sales constitute 90% of the total sales of manufactured gas in the state of Indiana) 


NS i nd a be ois bark ee we aoe we 288,565 275,034 4.9 See November 
IR Sy oad 1,083,510 1,004,351 79 12,005,292 10,862,822 10.5 
I EIIOUE boss chippcsadedeces setae 1,109,997 1,039,621 6.8 12,121,295 11,282,524 74 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
NN ns ea 413,131 350,010 18.0 4,787,595 3,719,192 28.7 
ON oe eS a aks cad 44,771 59,142 —24.3 530,784 629,269 —15.7 
rr pia kek cece neers 393,055 370,364 6.1 4,216,420 4,106,700 2.7 
ee Eh ns ECan te oa'a do sess 210 oon --- 5,813 — _ 
(e) Total Gas Produced................. 851,167 779,516 9.2 9,540,612 8,455,161 128 
Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 357,994 306,901 16.7 3,742,830 3,172,890 18.0 
Total Mfd. Gas Produced and Purchased...... 1,209,161 1,086,417 11.3 13,283,442 11,628,051 14.2 
Natural Gas Purchased..................05. 41,008 35,131 16.7 430,265 405,925 60 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 1,250,169 1,121,548 11.5 13,713,707 12,033,976 14.0 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 


(Data reported by 4 companies whose sales constitute 91% of the total sales of gas in the state of Michigan) 








r 30 Month of November Eleven Months Ending November 30 
cent Per cent Per cent 
ease 1929 1928 Increase 1929 1928 Increase 
Customers: 
MN, oo o's be ve cccesvessccseccesepesee 607,133 575,889 5.4 
I i eC dig aa is6 ws og «bap -winiein «te ome 1,251 851 47.0 See November 
Industrial and Commercial................. 7,272 5,421 34.1 
ae hes yds 3 ih, Satie ae 615,656 582,161 5.8 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
os cs ous) cnbcava woneena 1,994,896 1,915,436 4.1 22,298,379 20,569,976 8.4 
Cy tec iadceducceceala 79,521 54,124 46.9 617,841 395,069 56.4 
44 Industrial and Commercial................. 689,612 695,790 — 0.9 8,818,410 7,598,761 16.0 
27.7 NS ors as ah a a'c ain dps tng mba 526 1,002 —_ 6,967 10,476 — 
12.1 I 65 cerexecey cies obo wei ae 2,764,555 2,666,352 3.7 31,741,597 28,574,282 11.8 
7.3 Revenue (Dollars) 
17 SRI fas vin occa.) suid Sawa a ands 1,850,506 1,781,173 3.9 20,603,645 19,017,400 8.3 
ais cee c't Vad ls 6c ea daiedcdoawd 60,527 40,746 48.6 465,755 292,932 59.0 
Industrial and Commercial................. 520,744 509,543 2.2 6,376,202 5,533,940 15.2 
3.3 SS SREP ESE ere 2,717 3,320 — 31,883 40,160 _ 
27.4 ee alee seas c4 Gaon 2,434,494 2,334,782 4.3 27,477,485 24,884,432 10.4 
= Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
46 Gas Produced 
46 NN sb iiin any as evecvans sewn 856,198 829,159 3.3 12,118,724 8,978,460 35.0 
ek Ob 5 dns bs sitio Sew oad 424,718 522,255 —18.7 4,560,101 5,662,008 —19.5 
Ee SO Sa rere 455,323 306,810 48.4 4,798,830 3,347,398 43.4 
en Ree sik sy cs alc bu be os cede 274 263 “= 2,942 3,366 —_— 
24.7 (e) Total Gas Produced................. 1,736,513 1,658,487 4.7 21,480,597 17,991,232 19.4 
40.4 Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 1,099,651 1,055,398 4.2 11,141,830 11,373,595 — 2.0 
20.5 Total Gas Produced and Purchased.......... 2,836,164 2,713,885 4.5 32,622,427 29,364,827 11.1 
14.8 
46.6 
79 
5.7 
7.9 
e data STATE OF WISCONSIN 
1 Com 


(Data reported by 7 companies whose sales constitute 91% of the total sales of gas in the state of Wisconsin) 


Customers 
ld Ca aga a Wate auru.e.0\ aia see bE 223,039 212,701 4.9 
I iho ies kininia b's cee AG co be oe wate 826 630 31.1 
Industrial and Commercial................. 9,700 8,257 17.5 See November 
Total (5 companies which segregate)......... 233,565 221,588 5.4 
Grand Total (7 companies)................. 289,046 271,102 6.6 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
NE Sgt Sat yc sins ok avaaceu ober 634,425 587,435 8.0 6,665,816 6,334,838 5.2 
SEE SNPS IRS SST oo oa oC 43,563 30,586 42.4 336,028 208,439 61.2 
Industrial and Commercial................. 253,917 238,523 6.5 2,707,077 2,446,181 10.7 
Total (5 companies which segregate)......... 931,905 856,544 8.8 9,708,921 8,989,458 8.0 
Grand Total (7 companies)................. 1,129,069 1,048,785 7.7 11,805,008 10,882,342 8.5 
Revenue (Dollars) 
EO Ra PEN das ass bac ccascesdoeues 626,154 586,161 6.8 6,603,341 6,342,368 4.1 
105 5 i ciges vde saws cael 30,456 21,477 41.8 236,049 145,121 62.7 
14 Industrial and Commercial................. 182,799 169,879 7.6 1,931,065 1,772,840 9.0 
Total (5 companies which segregate)......... 839,409 777,517 8.0 8,770,455 8,260,329 6.2 
Grand Total (7 companies)................. 1,056,462 989,057 6.8 11,091,122 10,370,595 6.9 
28.7 Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
15.7 Gas Produced 
27 SET a Sap ces ae ae 230,985 420,582 —45.1 3,739,733 4,619,175 —19.0 
BE end ox ko ca cs pan beebbad 430,902 422,728 1.9 4,712,464 3,994,016 18.0 
128 ¢) Total Gas Produced................. 661,887 843,310 —21.5 8,452,197 8,613,191 1.9 
18.0 Coke Oven Gas Purchased.................. 588,706 305,936 92.4 4,987,532 3,658,352 36.3 
14.2 Total Gas Produced and Purchased........... 1,250,593 1,149,246 8.8 13,439,729 12,271,543 9.5 
aa Note: Of the seven reporting companies, five segregate customers, sales and revenue while two companies report only totals. The data 


shown for the domestic, househeating and industrial-commercial classifications are based only on the reports of five companies which 
segregate items. 
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(Data reported by 4 companies whose sales constitute 76% of the total sales of gas in the state of California) 


NE | <a CaN wet waa oN oa ae ee Maree 
OR Ss = 9 RP RRs ae me 
PEE SENET v uctccnes cpacsecacdsecud 


Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 


ie ee MN. ss 6 0c cin wacae eaclee ae 
os, sc cas kta sihtedanes wees 


(c) Total Manufactured Gas Produced 
Natural Gas Purchased 


eee eee eee ee ee 


(Two companies distribute Natural Gas*) 
Month of November 


Eleven Months Ending November 30 





* Pacific Gas & Electric Company changing over to Natural Gas. 





Per cent Per cent 
1929 1928 Increase 1929 1928 Increase 
Lo 1,095,843 1,085,868 0.9 See November 
ata 9,306,409 6,908,206 34.7 83,809,743 67,599,630 23.9 
eF 4,487,573 4,633,170 — 3.1 49,250,073 45,077,364 9.3 
ees 25,729 25,432 1.2 244,125 190,191 28.4 
_— 1,984,408 2,424,752 —20.0 24,287,835 22,931,028 5.9 
ide 1,974,137 2,450,184 —19.4 24,531,960 23,121,219 6.1 
nn 8,438,953 5,594,438 50.9 69,664,735 53,883,460 29.3 
.-- 10,413,090 8,044,622 29.4 94,196,695 77,004,679 22.3 











Employee Publications 

(Continuedjfrom page 81) 
—in getting a better job—in making 
more money. He wants more of the 
“necessary luxuries,” and therefore is 
interested in anything that has a bear- 
ing on his work. Naturally, when he 
receives a publication from the com- 
pany he expects to find something of 
importance about the company’s activ- 
ities in it. And frequently he is dis- 
appointed. 

There is no exact formula for mak- 
ing an employee paper, so there is a 
marked difference of opinion as to how 
it should be done—and why. 

At editor's meetings, I have listened 
to long discussions on the effect of us- 
ing baby pictures of employees and 
pictures of employees’ children; on 
the great importance of using plenty 
of art work and fancy printing; 
whether it is better or mot to use a 
running head; whether one face of 
type will turn the trick better than an- 
other, but very little about the text. 
That was taken for granted. 

That is what, it seems to me, we 
should be concerned about. One should 
readily be able to tell from the contents 
of a public utility employee publication 
that it is a public utility employee pub- 
lication. Otherwise, how is its ex- 
istence justified ? 

The more a public utility employee 
knows about the business the more val- 
uable he is. To his friends and ac- 


quaintances he is the company. He is 
likely to be the first to hear their griev- 


ances, imagined or real, and they form 
their impressions of the company’s in- 
tegrity and service from the informa- 
tion he can give them or on how he is 
able to straighten out their troubles. 
He is a good or bad public relations 
maker, largely depending upon what 
he knows about the business. The 
effect on the. public is probably very 
nearly the effect of the average em- 
ployee multiplied by the number of 
employees in the organization. 
Providing a public utility is large 
enough to support one, an employee 
paper can be made of real value as a 
supplement to specialized employee 
training. Its type must depend upon 
the conditions. You can spend too 
much or too little. A magazine lends 
itself better to illustrating. It is more 
likely to find a place on the living 
room table and be thoroughly read. 
The make-up should be attractive and 
easy to read. It should confine itself 
to the company, the industry and to 
the news of the organization that is 
worth printing and let it go at that. 
From operations of nearly every utility 
a wealth of copy can be made available 
in an interesting manner, and any good 
ptinter can complete the job. Every 
issue of such a paper will supply in- 
formation and news to employees and 
enable them to build up a complete 
picture of the company’s operations 
and keep posted on what is occurring 
of importance in the organization, 
much as their daily newspapers keep 
them informed as to what is going on 


in the community or elsewhere. If the 
organization is small and compact, the 
editor can learn something from the 
small town newspaper in judging news 
values. If it is large and scattered, he 
is wise to make his paper a little less 
intimate. In either case he should be 
prodigal with by-lines and credit for 
the copy furnished to him by the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Such a paper will find a welcome in 
the employees’ homes and will be of 
interest even to the casual reader. 

If it does that, has the paper not 
accomplished its purpose? After all, 
is not its function to inform a definite 
group of workers whose efforts are 
directed toward one accomplishment? 

The employee magazine cannot ex- 
plain away vagueness in policy. If a 
company’s policy is not clean cut, no 
nicely-worded phrases in its publica- 
tion will make its employees think that 
it is. The successful publication must 
have more than the financial backing 
of the management. It is like the 
newspaper, which owes its success t0 
the confidence and support of the pub- 
lic. It must have the confidence and 
support of the organization it repre 
sents—both management and eft 
ployees. A newspaper without public 
support soon fades out of the picture 
for economic reasons. An employee 
publication with only the financial sup- 
port of the management and without 
the confidence of the employees will 
hang on as long as the company pays 
the bill, but it will fail in its purpose. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 


Pres—Kenneth L. Dawson, Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Colorado Utilities Association 


Pres.—H. S. Robertson, Denver Tramway 
Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—O. A. Weller, Public Service Co. 
of Colo., Denver, Colo. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Pres —William J. Welsh, New York & 
Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island, New 
York. 

Chairman Gas Section—R. Van Vliet, 
New York & Richmond Gas Co., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 

Pres —E. E. Lungren, Western United 
Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Sec.-Tr.—George Schwaner, 305 Illinois 
Mine Workers Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres—C. L. Kirk, Citizens Gas Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—F. W. Budd, Central Indiana 
Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—A. I. Snyder, Detroit City Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres.—E. H. Vieregg, Central Power Co., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres—T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sec.-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 





New England Gas Association 

Pres.—J. J. Quinn, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Quincy, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Operating Div.—Isaac T. Had- 
dock, Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary Operating Div.—H. G. Taylor, 
Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Chairman Sales Div.—J. H. Sumner, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—A. M. Slattery, Hoff- 
man Heater Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Industrial Div.—L. B. Cross- 
man, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr.—Industrial Div.—Chas. H. 
O'Donnell, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Acctg. Div—R. D. Washburn, 
Massachusetts Lighting Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Sec.-Treas. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Chairman Manufacturer Div.—T. H. Piser, 
Welsbach Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Treas. Manufacturers Div.—J. H. 
McPherson, 250 Stuart St., Boston, 
Mass. 


New, Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres.—T. R. Weymouth, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

Megr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—F. H. Bivens, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—W. A. Norris, Lebanon Valley 
Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—Geo. E. Whitwell, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres—D. H. Levan, Jacksonville Gas 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. H. Schlatter, Birmingham 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Chairman Gas Section—Frank L. Chase, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—C. B. Short, Roanoke Railway and 
Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Sec.— C. O. Robertson, P. O. Box 537, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—G. W. Van Defzee, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec—J. N. Cadby, 105 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


Twelfth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
October 13-17, 1930 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


Old Established Manufacturer of small gas 
qgptonss accessories located in the Middle 
est has opening for man with creative or 
inventive ability for the design and devel- 
opment of new devices. State age, educa- 
tion, experience and salary desired in first 
letter. 0155. 


Large Eastern Utility (New York State) 
desires a few recent technical graduates to 
specialize in gas engineering. Applicants 
should give full particulars as to education, 
experience, references, etc. 0156. 


Sales Engineers wanted by large public util- 
ity in the Middle-West. Experienced in 
commercial and residential heating. Must 
be a high school graduate. College grad- 
uate from an engineering course preferred. 
Permanent position. Please state age, ex- 
gassenee, education and salary expected. 


Engineer Wanted—A large utility in the 
South has an opening for a good man, in the 
Industrial Department. e should have 
some technical education and some expe- 
rience, not necessarily in gas. Give all de- 
tails. 0159, 


Wanted—Assistant to executive, thoroughly 
experienced engineer-salesman, capable as 
organizer and competent to analyze and de- 
velop house heating, industrial ~ gman 
and appliance sales. Prefer single man al- 
though not essential. Must firm be- 
liever in stability of gas industry, energetic 
and of unquestioned integrity. Must 
able to submit record of achievement. 0160. 


Experienced Cost Analyst capable of inde- 
pendent work in development of costs and 
rates for a Middle West gas and elec- 
tric utility. Applicant shoul ive resume 
of education and experience, salary desired 
and include a recent photograph. 0161. 


Experienced industrial gas salesmen for large 
operating gas company. 


Salesmen to sell gas to industries. Expe- 


rienced men preferred. 0164. 


Graduate gas engineer wanted by Eastern 
New York public utility. Five or six years 
experience in gas,production and/or dis- 
tribution and transmission work in con- 
nection with high and low pressure sys- 
tems. Give age, education, experience and 
references. Ol 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer, College education, with 12 
years Cuperienes first four years with Coal 
Gas & Electric Co., last eight years as man- 
ager of small Water Gas Co., desires posi- 
tion as manager or assistant manager of a 
gas or combination company. 285. 


A Technically Educated Gas Engineer, now 
fee ee with 15 years a in Coal 
and Water Gas Operation, Distribution and 
Industrial Sales, desires new connection. 299. 


Engineer, technically educated, with wide 
experience in steam engineering, operation 
and five years Superintendent of Customer’s 
Service Department of a large gas company. 
Desires connection preferably where both 
experiences can be used to advantage. 302. 


Available, New Business and Commercial 
Manager. Age 30, married. Has successtul 
record re as appliances, house 
heating, etc., with ublic tility. Desires 
position in Commercial Field. Technical 
éducation and familiar with Engineering 
roblems and Office routine. Good executive. 











CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


A confidential service open to 
company and individual members 
for which no charge is made. Space 
does not always permit publishing 
the requests of all applicants for 
positions but all applications filed 
on the regular application blank 
will be submitted to companies re- 
quiring the services of executives, 
engineers, operators, salesmen, etc. 

The first “help wanted position” 
appeared under Key No. 1 in the 
1913 N.C.G.A. Bulletin; and in 
the A.G.A. Monthly the first ad- 
vertisement under Key No. 1 ap- 
peared in the November-December 
issue, 1919, so that this Bureau for 
many years has served the interests 
of employers and employees in 
i the right man to the right 
job. 

The standards set by the former 
director of this activity, the late 
George G. Ramsdell, were exceed- 
ingly high and because of his will- 
ingness and courtesy he will long 
be remembered with gratitude by 
the hundreds in the industry who 
have passed through his hands 
these many years. 

All advertisements for this page 
should be received at A.G.A. 
Headquarters not later than the 
seventh of the month. 


























Meter Foreman desires position with gas com- 
any. Experienced in all makes of meters. 
est of references to character and ability. 


Gas Engineer, college education, six years’ 
experience in gas distribution, both 
M.P. and low pressure, and water-gas man- 
ufacturing from 3,000 M per day plant to 15,- 
000 M per day pliant, and general gas com- 
pany construction, desires engineering po- 
sition as manager, assistant manager, or 
superintendent. 


Executive, able to qualify as manager would 
like to make change. 307. 


Available, New Business and Commercial 
Manager or Supervisor. Age 35, married. Hag 
successful record merchandising gas appli 
ances, house heating, etc., with Publig 
Utility. Desires position in Commerci 
Field. Technical education and familiag 
with Engineering problems and Office 
tine. Good executive. 308. 


Commercial manager for 10 years of lz 
Southern company with 8000 meters desi 
new connection. Is 53 years old. Experm 
enced in industrial work and hotel 
restaurant business, as well as advertisi 
and general duties of commercial mana 
Speaks Spanish. Good references. 309. 


Utility Executive Available—Public Utilit 
Executive available as President or Vie 
President of holding company or operati 
company, or as Utility Adviser to Bank, 
vestment Trust, Brokerage or Investm 
House. Have had twenty years’ experien 
in all branches of Utility business, includs 
ing organization, financing, constructio 
operation, public relations and sales. 
natural and manufactured, electricity, i 
heat, water, merchandise and securities. 


Public Utility Executive, capable manage 
ment, medium-sized property, has had lon 
experience all branches both gas and e 
tric utilities, versed in sales managem 
public relations, accounting, rate revisii 
and Commission presentation. Desire o 
nection with Public Utility where residene 
in or near New York City is possible. 


Manufacturer’s Executive, having exten: 
manufacturing experience, in gas and 
range lines, also successful record in s 
representation and management, desires 
associate with progressive manufacturg 
Compensation to be based on actual acce 
plishments. 313. j 


Public Relations Executive, available. 
perienced as newspaper executive, spect 
writer, organizer and public contact m 
Excellent references. 314. 


Specialist in tar utilization and by-prodiu 
coke manufacture desires responsible po 
tion. Capable of directing large scale 
eration. 316. 


Successful industrial engineer of several y 
broad experience; also technically trai 
in production and distribution; coll 
graduate. 317. 


Industrial sales engineer with house heati 
management experience can furnish 
of references from all previous utility 
ployers. East or middle west location 
sired. 


Combustion Engineer. Two Chemistry. 
grees. Wide Industrial and Sales Engines 
ing Experience. Specialist in Fuel 
nomics for Steel, Glass, Ceramics and 
eral Manufactures. Handles men. 
familiar with Gas Manufacture, 
Gases, and their applications. 319. 


Gas Engineer with technical education 
over fifteen years experience in the 
construction and operation of all type 
coal carbonizing plants desires to ma 
connection where training and experi 
can be used to advantage. 320. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INc. 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Officers and Directors 
Wreebdeet: 2% ...5'<.ss030- ..+«sBERNARD J. MULLANEY . 


Secretary a 

Director, Publicity-Advg. :...... KEITH CLEVENGER 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ............. J. M. BENNETT 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ..........04+ J. L. CONOVER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. R. C. HOFFMAN, Jr. . Atlanta, Ga. 
Milwaukee, Wis. F. T. HULSWIT New York, N. Y. 

. D. ...New York, N. Y. SAMUEL INSULL, Jr. Chicago, Ill. 

J. S. DeHART, Jr. .... Newark, N, J. 

HENRY L. DOHERTYNew York, N. Y. 

O. H. FOGG ...... .-New York, N. Y. 

F. C. FREEMAN .... Providence, R. I. 

W. W. FREEMAN ...New York, N. Y. 

R. W. GALLAGHER . Cleveland, Ohio 
ARTHUR HEWITT . Toronto, Ontario 


Section and Department Officers 


ACCOUNTING—Chairman ........ J. L. CONOVER 
Vice-Chairman ............ J. I. BLANCHFIELD 
H. W. HARTMAN 


retrain N. Y. 
a Sere eee J. W.AWEST; Jee bie sitet New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. ~ 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ckson, Mich. 


obdets hte s B. V. PFEIFFER Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. G. GRISWOLD , 
H. W. HARTMAN New York, N. Y. 
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